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ITH the telescope’s development from the days of Galileo to the con- 
temporary 200-inch one at Mount Palomar, penetrating a thousand million light 
years into the sky, man has become increasingly aware of the vastness of the 
universe of which he is a part. 

What we call our solar system is now seen to be but an insignificant part of the 
galaxy or cluster of stars to which it belongs, and this galaxy is but one of millions 
of other galaxies through space, so that our earth is “less than a grain of sand’ 
Increasing in knowledge, but not seeking any divine revelation as to the meaning 
of his discoveries, man is left with nothing but frustration of spirit as to “the enigma 
of his existence:’ 

But instead of breeding bewilderment, a conception of the universe of which we 
are a part should be a source of great comfort and assurance as to the nature of man 
and his place in the eternal ages. 


IN THIS UNIVERSE 


BY GEORGE WELLS ARMS 








For since the Creator must be greater than 
His creation, such a creation bespeaks an infinite 
God—indeed, a God beyond our finite conception, 
just as the universe itself is, and yet also compre- 
hensible in part, even as is our universe. No less 
a God could be interested in everyone as_indi- 
viduals, and give to each that infinite care for which 
the individual longs. It was a knowledge of the 
Almighty as this that enabled the Psalmist to say, 
“He thinketh on me.” And it is such a God who 
makes true and possible the statement of Our Lord 
that “the very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered.” 

Three thousand years ago the Psalmist went out 
into the night, and looking up into the starry uni- 
verse asked, “What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him?” He had no telescope, and likely did not 
know about the galaxies as we do; but such knowl- 
edge is not necessary for the human mind to 
contemplate the vastness of creation, or the omni- 
science and omnipotence of Almighty God. A man 
is filled with just as much wonder and amazement 
concerning his Creator when he contemplates the 
stars, or the ocean, or a great mountain, as any 
astronomer with his telescope. Sometimes I think 
more so. To watch the sea break over “the cold gray 
crags,” or to see a snow-capped mountain, fills one 
with more awe and reverence than to read a book 
about millions of light years. At any rate, our 
Creator made us so that we could behold His 
majesty without going to college or being born in 
the twentieth century. The Psalmist saw what many 
today fail to see with their telescopes, and cried out, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

But to go back to the Psalmist’s question about 
man’s insignificance in the midst of such a vast 
creation (“What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him?”’), someone speaking in the same vein has 
said, “Astronomically speaking, man is but a speck 
on a speck.” To this the reply was made, “As- 
tronomically speaking, man is the astronomer.” 
That’s it. “Thou hast made him but little lower than 
God (the Hebrew word for God which the Author- 
ized Version translates “angels” )—‘“a little lower 


than Thyself.” 





A star may be 400 million light years away, 
with light traveling 186,000 miles a second, mean- 
ing it would take light that long to travel before we 
could see the star; yet it does not take man that 
long to comprehend it. He thinks of that star 
instantly, and can draw a chart of the universe 
which takes it in at a glance. 

Some seem to have the notion that because we are 
so small God cannot pay any attention to us. If, 
however, we were as big as a whole galaxy the 
problem would still be the same, since galaxies 
also exist by the million. Such thinking character- 
izes those who reduce God to their own size, seem- 
ing to forget that with Infinity size makes no 
difference. The telescope reveals only half. To see 
the other half man needs to turn the telescope 
wrong side out, and peer through the microscope. 
Here he sees just as much of an infinite world on 
the other side of us. Tennyson plucked a flower 
out of a crannied wall, and said, “If I could under- 
stand what you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

No two leaves on a tree are exactly the same, yet 
we know the oak from the maple leaf. No two snow 
flakes are just the same, yet each one is snow. Our 
very finger prints are all different, no two of us 
are just alike; yet all of us are human beings, of one 
blood, made in His image. Is not our Heavenly 
Father trying to teach us that He is infinite, that 
we are finite, and that in Him “we live and move 
and have our being”? It is only such an infinite 
God who can, and who does, enter into every de- 
tail, whereby He makes all things work together 
for good to them that love Him. The atom is in- 
conceivably small, yet each is like the solar system 
with its nucleus for the sun and its electrons for the 
planets. Some have suggested that man is midway 
in size between that which is smallest and that 
which is largest. Since nothing is so large but that 
it might be larger, nor so small but that it might 
be smaller, we wonder how they know. Our God 
is infinite, and with Him size makes no difference. 
It is what we are, and not how big we are that 
counts. 

The mystery of this universe is one thing; the 
mystery of man its occupant is another; and the 
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latter is greater than the former. Man’s body de- 
velops from a single cell smaller than a pin head, 
and in that cell are thousands of genes determining 
even the color of the eyes, unfolding into all the 
various parts and organs of a complete human 
body. Through this body circulates the blood con- 
taining 35,000 million red cells, which is the life 
thereof. This is the body we live in, and yet we 
know so little about it. The Psalmist may not have 
known modern medicine, yet he had an under- 
standing greater than some. scientists of today. 
Hear him: “Thou didst form my inward parts; 
Thou didst cover me in my mother’s womb. I will 
give thanks unto Thee; for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made: And that my soul knoweth right 
well. My frame was not hidden from Thee, when I 


. was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 


lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
unformed substance; and in Thy book they were 
all written, even the days that were ordained for 
me. when as yet there was none of them. How 
precious also are Thy thoughts unto me, O God!” 
(Psalm 139) 

The Creator of this universe was the Creator of 
man. Shall we say that man is less than the un- 
iverse? Rather is not man greater, and this universe 
only the platform on which was performed this 
greater act of creation? The workman is more than 
a machine. The father who builds the house is more 
than a mechanic. He has heart and affection, and 
makes it for his family to rejoice his heart and 
theirs. God is love. God is spirit. God is life. Life 
can only come from life. The life of a little child 


is more to its parent than the wealth of a vast’ 


estate that may surround him. 

When a man builds a house it is not the house 
that rises up and calls him blessed, but the children 
who live in it. They rejoice his heart. “God made 
us for Himself.” To have fellowship with Him 
man must be made in His image, not puppets with 
no volition, but individuals whose love and praise 
come from free hearts. Hence, as Augustine adds, 
“We will never rest until we rest in Him.” With 
such an eternal purpose would not God want to 
surround His own with the glory of an infinite 
environment? Is not this just what He has done? 
As the Preacher has said, “He has put eternity 
in the heart,” yes, and about him. With all the 
searching of the heavens science has not yet found 
a sphere that can sustain life such as ours. 

Placed here in an environment of time and 
space, we cannot think of ourselves without the one 
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or the other any more than a fish could think of 
itself without water. We accept our position by 
faith. Time is as incomprehensible as space. We 
are creatures of both. If we think of space as 
spherical, the present notion, we ask what is out- 
side of that? If we think of the universe as begin- 
ning so many light years ago, we ask ourselves, 
what was before that? The only answer is found in 
the opening of Genesis, “In the beginning God.” 
We go back to God; we cannot go beyond Him. 
No one can date the beginning. Paul speaks of 
God’s purpose “before times eternal.” God made 
time as well as space. As the Psalmist said, “A 
thousand years in Thy sight is but as a watch in the 
night.” Neither time nor space is anything to Him. 
Zophar asked Job, “Canst thou find out the deep 
things of God?’ (Job 11:7, marg. reading). “By 
faith we understand that the worlds have been 
framed by the Word of God, so that what is seen 
hath not been made out of things which appear.” 
In such an environment God has placed man, the 
crowning act of His creation. 


The starry universe is not the great mystery; 
it is but the picture frame of God’s great master- 
piece. Here He placed man; and every human being 
with soul and body is as marvelous as the universe 
itself. This globe is the center of the universe, for 
here is to be enacted what Dante called the Divina 
Commedia, a commedia because it ends happily. 
Here God is to reveal His heart, His love, His 
affection, which neither time nor space nor matter 
can do. Man has been given freedom of will, made 
in God’s image for God’s fellowship. Beguiled by 
Satan to set himself up as God, man was alienated 
from fellowship with God; and to be without God 
is death. 


Before the foundation of the world God pledged 
His Son for such an extremity. Christ would come 
and take the sinner’s place. Here is infinite grace. 
In Him we see God’s heart and love. “Greater love 
hath no man than this.” 


Because we are made in God’s image Christ took 
upon Himself our nature, yet without sin, so that 
He could say, “He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father also,” the perfect revelation of God. 
Having taken our nature He also becomes the per- 
fect revelation of man, what man should be. He 
is the Son of Man. “Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness, God manifest in the flesh.” Here is the cross, 
“towering o'er the wrecks of time.” Surely Calvary 
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CHRISTIANITY 


—a definition 


By LEITH SAMUEL 


oW . HEAR Christianity argued and debated, 
defended and attacked, but we never hear it ex- 
plained,” complained an American student. 

Such a statement is not to be dismissed as repre- 
senting an unusual attitude maintained by someone 
suffering from a peculiar complex or brought up in 
a strange environment. There are good grounds for 
the complaint to be echoed by thousands of our 
contemporaries. So many of today’s students are 
out of touch with the churches and other official 
religious bodies and so many who are regular 
church-goers suffer from the fact that those of us 
responsible for preaching take it for granted that 
those in our congregation know all the elementary 
things, know “the way in” and only need instruc- 
tion in “how to go on.” 

And then there are those whose prejudices and 
antipathy make them feel they couldn’t care less 
whether Christianity is explained to them or not. 
Christianity, they reason, has had nearly two thou- 
sand years to make the world a better place, and 
look what a mess things are in! 

A study of history might reveal to such students 
the fallacy of their reasoning. Soap has been in 
the world a good deal longer than Christianity, and 
yet there are lots of people who go around a good 
deal dirtier than they need to be! They apparently 
prefer it that way. Yet no one dreams of blaming 
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the manufacturers of soap and detergents on the 
grounds of lack of advertisement or inefficiency or 
a poor product. 

The truth of the matter is not that Christianity 
has been tried for nineteen centuries and found 
wanting by the wise men of the twentieth, but that 
it has never been tried. 

Many rank George Bernard Shaw among the 
most brilliant men of this century. His last word on 
Christianity was not “A little black girl in search 
of God.” (He seems to have profited from reading 
the headmaster’s answer, “A little white girl in 
search of God,” which effectually coped with the 
arguments of the brilliant Irishman.) In 1942 
Shaw wrote (“The Pulpit,” October): “Why not 
give Christianity a trial? The question seems a 
hopeless one after 2,000 years of resolute adherence 
to the old cry of ‘Not this Man, but Barabbas.’ 
Yet it is beginning to look as if Barabbas was a 
failure in spite of his strong right hand, his vic- 
tories, his empires, his millions of money, and his 
moralities and churches and political institutions. 

“*This Man’ has not been a failure yet; for no- 
body has ever been sane enough to try His way. 
But He has had one quaint triumph. Barabbas has 
stolen His name and taken His cross as a standard. 
There is a sort of compliment in that. There is a 
sort of loyalty in it, like that of the brigand, who 
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breaks every law and yet claims to be a patriotic 
subject of the king who makes them. 

“We have always had a curious feeling that 
though we crucified Christ on a stick, He some- 
how managed to get hold of the right end of it, 
and that if we were better men we might try His 
plan . 

“I am no more Christian than Pilate was, or 
you, gentle reader,” concludes Shaw, “and yet, 
like Pilate, I greatly prefer Jesus to Barabbas; and 
I am ready to admit that after contemplating the 
world and human nature for nearly sixty years, I 
see no way out of the world’s misery but the way 
which would have been found by Christ’s will if 
He had undertaken the work of a modern practi- 
cal statesman.” 

That Christianity has never been tried on an 
adequate scale is the gist of Shaw’s argument. 
Fair enough! But we are not much nearer to our 
definition of Christianity. We may suspect that it 
is a formula for the solution of our political and 
social problems, but not much more than that 
envisages. 

What exactly is Christianity? What is a Chris- 
tian? Someone may quote the Latin, Quot homines 
tot sententiae, the inference being that there is no 
such thing as an objective standard or norm for 
Christianity; that every man has his own idea about 
Christianity and is entitled to formulate his own 
definition according to his prejudices and experi- 
ence, or lack of the same! 


If I may use a homely analogy, the word “stu- 
dent” permits a wide variety of opinion when it 
comes to definition, because there is an almost in- 
finite variety of students, studying all sorts of things 
under all sorts of arrangements from the first year 
of conscious infant observation to the last minute 
of senile observation! But when it comes to the 
word “undergraduate” we are treading on different 
ground. None of us would put forward the idea that 
what constitutes an undergraduate is all a matter 
of opinion. We are rightly proud of our status as 
college students. There are certain essential things 
without which no matter how brainy, cultured or 
gifted we may be, we simply are not qualified to 
call ourselves undergraduates. And these essentials 
are imposed on us by the college in which we study. 
We have yet to hear of the student, desiring to be 
accepted in a college, breezing into the dean’s 
ofice and calmly assuring him, “You know, you’ve 
never before had an applicant with such good 
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qualifications and such tremendous capacity for 
knowledge as I have, so I’m afraid I must trouble 
you to adjust a number of the regulations and 
carve out a fresh curriculum for me!” (Such a 
man would doubtless crown his concerted sug- 
gestions by offering to help the dean work out the 
new syllabus he requested in case the dean had 
been too busy to keep abreast of modern thought! ) 

While we have never heard of students talking 
like this, it is surprising how many think they can 
approach Christianity with such an attitude. “It 
may have been all right for more primitive days, 
but really, with our advanced scientific knowledge 
it seems to me to be asking far too much of me 
that I should accept what my grandparents be- 
lieved.” The conceit of it is only matched by the 
ignorance such a statement reveals. 

Any student knows what constitutes a persen an 
undergraduate. The conditions and regulations at- 
tached to becoming an undergrad are not kept 
hidden from the public eye—they are published in 
college catalogues. And it is the same with the 
conditions of becoming a Christian. The New Testa- 
ment sets forth with the utmost simplicity what is 
required of any man who would embrace Christian- 
ity as his personal faith. 

If there is one thing that is clearer than another 
in the New Testament it is that there is no Chris- 
tianity apart from Christ Himself. As an English 
theologian has said, “Christianity is Christ,” not 
His ethics, not His example, not His achievements, 
but Himself. I may seek to observe His ethics, 
strive to follow His example, and be second to none 
in admiring His achievements, and still not be a 
Christian. I may have observed all the rites and 
ceremonies ever associated with Christianity, and 
attend a Christian place of worship with unfailing 
regularity, and still not be a Christian, and there- 
fore be powerless to live the Christian life. Christ 
Himself is the spring of the Christian life. Without 
Him this life is out of reach. When I have Him 
I can live the life. (See I John chapter 5.) 

What does it mean to have Christ? It means to 
trust Him as Savior, serve Him as Lord and wor- 
ship Him as God. Christianity has many by-prod- 
ucts which pass as the real thing, but its essence is 
a personal relationship with Jesus Christ Himself. 
There is no substitute for this. And this relationship 
is not to be compared with the child-parent relation- 
ship, something we find ourselves in whether we 
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As I RECALL my early childhood I would not call 
it very religious. My parents sent me to Sunday 
school faithfully for twelve years, I sang in the 
church choir for two more years, I was baptized 
and confirmed — yet I don’t recall ever having 
heard the simple, New Testament gospel. 

At college | was emancipated from my Sunday 
morning duties—not going to church was just an- 
other way to assert my new independence. Any 
guilt I felt didn’t last long as I lived in a predom- 
inantly Jewish dormitory and was not constantly 
reminded of church on Sunday. And I had the 
perfect rationalization: | had outgrown Christianity. 
It was too naive and childish for a broad-minded 
and serious college student like me. No, I was at 
college to learn the truth, cold and brutal as it 
might be. I wanted the facts. 

And I got the facts—from all quarters. Some- 
thing new within me was awakened by the impact 
of all the new knowledge I was receiving at this 
big state university. Zoology, logic, history, English 
composition: in these and in other courses I was 
learning that truth is a whole made up of various 
parts. If I could but combine them into the whole, 
I would have constructed before me in black and 
white—truth! 

In philosophy they began to hurl out reasons for 
the impossibility of a Creator’s existence. To most 
of the arguments, however, an alternative explana- 
tion could be found. But the more they talked 
against this Being, the more I puzzled over why 
they found it so necessary to deny its existence. 
Why mention it at all? 

One night in April I was returning to the dormi- 
tory after eating out when I was suddenly awed by 
the beauty of a sunset and the power of nature. 
In the midst of my contemplation of the magnificent 
view it seemed as though someone said—although 
no one else was there—“If God be for you, who 
can be against you?” For the next hour I felt 
wonderful — even two friends who had seen my 
difficulties in getting along with people noticed it 
and remarked that if I were in this mood all the 
time I could get along with anyone. But it didn’t 
last—feelings never do. It did give me a hint as to 
which direction truth lay. 
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But truth wasn’t the only thing I was seeking. 
All my life I had longed for lasting happiness and 
had never found it. Ups and downs | had aplenty, 
but no basic peace within myself. I always felt 
insecure, worrying that what little joys I did have 
would be taken from me. And moments of pleasure 
did not last. First 1 thought that happiness was 
equated with success, then with social life. But 
neither scholastic achievement nor a whirl of par- 
ties brought what I was seeking. 

Something very basic was missing from my life, 
and it took a few tragedies to make me realize it. 
Although I was surrounded by smiling faces in 
social situations, when the time came when I really 
needed a friend, they all deserted me, leaving me 
alone, miserable, afraid to face my problems. What 
I needed was someone who would stick all the time, 
someone who really loved me for myself and not for 
my achievements or prestige, someone who could 
accept my faults as well as the more pleasing parts 
of me. 

As I lay in the hospital I recalled the people 
who had possessed this type of genuine love. There 
weren't many, but I recalled several whom I had 
known for only a short time. They stood out above 
the other people I had known. There was a girl 
who had gone to our high school for only two weeks 
before going to a Christian college in the South, 
but while she was there she had defended me against 
the constant teasing of my classmates. There was 
my grandmother on Daddy’s side who had taught 
me to pray and sew when I was eight. She was dead 
now. There was my other grandmother who was 
still living and setting a fine moral example and 
loving me. I could recall no more flesh and blood 
people of this sort, but I remembered many char- 
acters in books by Lloyd C. Douglas and historical 
novels of early Christian times. How many times I 
had lamented the fact that people weren’t like that 
in real life. And then I wanted someone to love too. 
I was sure that a mutual relationship in love must 
be very intimately connected with happiness and 
truth. 


There was still another essential missing from 
my life: purpose. I had motivation not to fail, not 
to waste my abilities and time, but I had no positive 
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direction. I did not know in which way to use my 
talents, although I was sure that there must have 
been some reason for the particular ability I had 
received. So one night I decided to dedicate my life 
to the search for truth. This was to be my sole 
objective, and if I found it before I died, I would 
share it with others through my writing. 

Then the search began in earnest. I read books 
on various subjects, attended lectures, became ac- 
quainted with different types of people. I even 
condescended to go to church—a different one each 
Sunday. I kept a diary of all my experiences and a 
notebook of ideas and additions to my rapidly 
growing “philosophy of life.” 

At this point I was transferred to a new dormi- 
tory where the leader of a Bible study group con- 
tacted me. I needed someone to confide in and so 
I told her of my search for truth. She suggested 
not only attending Bible study, but also going to 
Michigan Christian Fellowship (University of 
Michigan 1vcF chapter). Her library of Inter- 
Varsity books attracted me, for by then I regarded 
books as the most essential landmarks on the road 
to truth. She told me she had bought the books at 
MCF, so I went to the meeting just to buy some 
books. The panel discussion had no meaning for 
me; it was over my head. But the next week’s topic, 
written on the blackboard, looked very intriguing. 
It was “The Nature of God.” At last I had found 
someone else who thought that this Being existed! 
But they were ahead of me, they already knew His 
attributes. This I could not afford to miss. 

There was something that impressed me about 
this group. Here for the first time I was greeted not 
as a stranger, but as though I were already one of 
them. Here I was immediately accepted before they 
knew my background, achievements or anything 
else about me. They accepted me just as I was. 
Here was a dynamic group which was well organ- 
ized and where people actually begged to work. 
Here were over a hundred people who seemed just 
like the three I had recalled from my past. They 
seemed to be perfect Lloyd C. Douglas characters. 
Had I at last found my niche? 

The next week I went to hear the talk on the 
nature of God. For the first time I was confronted 
with the paradox of His simultaneous love and 
justice. Again the props were swept from under me. 
This God to whom I had been praying since I was 
eight years old never heard a word of it because I 
as a sinner had no way to communicate with an ab- 





solutely Holy Being. What was I to do? 

Ever since I had been in college I had been seek- 
ing some group to give my loyalties to, some group 
to work for. So that same day I decided to join 
mcF. All I had to do to join, I was told, was to 
sign a little card in the McF office. At last I found 
the person in charge of this and asked him to take 
me in to sign it. I shall never forget his expression 
nor be able to describe it. He shied away and I 
literally forced him to show me the card despite 
his feeble cries, “There’s no pressure to sign this 
card.” He repeated that over and over, and he 
was right. But he didn’t know that there was a 
pressure inside me to sign. I had found my place 
and didn’t want to lose it. But when I read the card, 
I saw that it was a tesiimony of having accepted 
Jesus Christ as personal Savior and Lord. I stop- 
ped dead in my tracks; I couldn’t sign. Heavily I 
turned and walked out of the office. He handed me 
an Inter-Varsity booklet entitled Becoming a Chris- 
tian which I put in my bag as I returned to do 
some studying. 


I shall never forget the next day — dreadful 
November first, 1954. I had two mid-semesters 
that morning and could concentrate on neither of 
them. Then I went home to the most agonizing 
spiritual experience of my life. I suddenly became 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of all my past 
sins, the barrier between me and God. And as if the 
inward conviction were not enough, in walked a girl 
I had recently wronged demanding to be set right. 
This I gladly did, regretting only that it had been 
necessary. But still was I set right within myself 
and in relation to God? Not at all. Remembering 
the booklet I had received the day before, I pulled 
it out. No other book has had such a profound 
effect on me. Every word pierced to my heart. I 
realized that I was facing a crisis, but I didn’t 
know how to handle it. I was too miserable to go 
to any classes so I asked the dorm Bible chairman 
for advice. She suggested that I talk to an Inter- 
Varsity advisor, a professor who “liked to talk to 
mixed-up students.” I fit the category 100 per cent. 
And he was able to see me that very afternoon. 


Without realizing the change this conversation 
would cause in my life, I came straight to the point 
with Dr. Van Wylen that afternoon, explaining 
both my background and my present agony of con- 
viction over sin. He smiled and said that I was in 
the position that the Lord Jesus Christ wanted me 
to be in. This I could not conceive—from a loving 
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God? Then I remembered that He was also a just 
God.—But I didn’t have to stay in this condition; 
there was a way out, a way of crossing the gap of 
sin between God and me. That was by accepting 
the work done on the cross by God’s own Son for 
this very purpose. Yes, this was the solution to the 
paradox of love and justice which had puzzled me. 

True, the just God had made certain standards 
and man had not met them. | had not met them. 
But He did not cast man away. Instead, He loved 
us so much even as sinners that He made a plan of 
reconciliation. He sent His Son to earth in human 
form to live a perfect life, meeting these absolute 
standards. Then this perfect man, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, died the humiliating death of cruci- 
fixion and was separated from His Father — a 
separation for sin of which He had none. He suf- 
fered for our sins that we might not have to be 
separated from God. Then three days later, after 
being buried, He arose from the dead, proving vic- 
tory over sin and death for all time to those who 
would believe in Him. 

This indeed was a more perfect love than I had 
ever conceived. I did not find it necessary to ask, 
“How do you know this is true?” As Dr. Van 
Wylen read selections from God’s Word, the Bible, 
and from hymns, they were applied to my soul (I 
know now it was by the power of the Holy Spirit) 
and questions seemed unnecessary. I was convicted 
of the truth—the very thing for which I had been 
searching, and in the very last place I would have 
looked for it. But what was I going to do now 
that I had found the truth? 

You would think that I would have accepted it 
immediately. After all, hadn’t I resolved to dedicate 
my entire life to finding truth? And here it was 
before me only a year after I had begun the search. 
But it was not easy to surrender myself to the Lord, 
even though I knew beyond doubt that this was the 
ultimate expression of love, truth, beauty and last- 
ing friendship. All this should indeed make con- 
sistent happiness. 

And to complicate matters, I had a psychological 
block which kept me from accepting the truth. I 
was being torn apart by my own thoughts as Dr. 
Van Wylen prayed that this barrier would be re- 
moved. A memory came to mind of an unpleasant 
experience in my childhood. I must have been eight 
or nine when I went to a vacation Bible school at a 
church on the corner. They had an evangelistic 
service and were playing the piano loudly and sing- 
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ing “Bring Them In,” and were making all sorts of 
commotion about going down to the front. Every- 
one went down but me. I didn’t know what it was 
all about. They coaxed me for about a half-hour, 
but I wouldn’t budge, so they finally gave up. That 
experience seemed to be associated with the words, 
“be saved.” So when Dr. Van Wylen told me that 
I must “be saved” to re-establish a relationship 
with God, I was afraid and wanted to leave. But we 
kept on reading the Bible and hymns as my tension 
rose. Finally Dr. Van Wylen realized my condition 
and invited me to supper, giving me an hour’s 
break. “Think about something else,” he said, “and 
try to relax.” 


Now of course that was impossible. I was fight- 
ing a losing battle and I knew it. I finally decided 
that it was like taking a shot. It would hurt for 
a minute but then I would be immune to sin and 
death for eternity. I could hardly wait until after 
we ate and read the Bible. I was now ready to 
“accept the Lord.” Dr. Van Wylen’s prayer had 
been answered and the barrier was broken down. 
Falteringly I prayed that the Lord Jesus would ac- 
cept me even though I| had fought so hard against 
Him. And He did, for He had already accepted me 
almost two thousands years before when He died 
for me. He forgave me that night and adopted me 
as one of His own. At last I was set at peace within 
myself, for finally I had the right relationship with 
God. 


That night I wanted to tell the world that I had 
the Truth. No longer was I selling my own home- 
made philosophy. This time I was witnessing to the 
Lord. I was being led by the Holy Spirit into all 
truth. 


I still have a tremendous amount to learn as I 
study the Scripture each day and pray for guidance, 
and have fellowship with the McF and church group. 
I know that I'll never know all the answers, at least 
as long as I’m here on earth; and I laugh at the 
statement I made over a year ago that Christianity 
is too naive and childish. Never before have I 
seen anything so profound, for it is not just reli- 
gion, nor philosophy but life—everything in life! 

The next time MCF met I walked into the office 
and signed the membership card. This was not join- 
ing a group—it was my testimony that though I had 
searched for truth, Jesus Christ had found me. That 
was the answer to everything I had been searching 
for. END 




















The following dialogue takes place on a ship 
coming toward New York from Europe. It is very 
early in the morning, and the speakers have occu- 
pied two deck chairs near the stern of the ship as 
they watch the sun slowly rise behind light clouds. 

In Recovery of Belief, C. E. M. Joad refers to a 
speech given by T. H. Huxley, lecturing to the 
British Association, in which Huxley declared that 
“the thoughts to which I am now giving utterance 
and your thoughts regarding them are expressions 
of the molecular changes in the matter of life.” 
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O UR conversations have been so pleasant that I 
am sorry our voyage is soon to end. 

And so am I, though it will be good to get home 
again. 

Yes, indeed. But our conversation last night al- 
most brought us to the reductio ad absurdum. We 
had agreed simply that even our finger nails are 
composed of atoms. 

Yes, and that bricks are composed of atoms. 

And roses. 

And field mice. 

And this morning we could add decks and deck 
chairs and water and air and sun. 

Naturally. And each composed of a different com- 
bination of atoms. 

Well, of atoms or, as we agreed, of whatever the 
fundamental stuff of matter ought to be called. 
Maybe it is positive and negative charges of elec- 
tricity. 

It makes little difference. The main thing we 
spoke of was that these atoms, or whatever they 
are, conform to laws. 

Yes, invariably. The laws of their “nature”? 

Yes. 

Or we could, | suppose, say simply “natural 
law”? 


Yes. 


mice an 


Do you think that natural law might be described 
with the word “elegant,” as some mathematicians 
speak of their hypotheses? 

What do you mean? 

Well, if the power pushing our ship should be 
cut off, the ship would continue to go forward un- 
til the friction of the water and wind stopped it. 
By stopping, the ship would illustrate the law of 
physics which says that bodies in motion tend to 
remain in motion until acted upon by an outside 
force. 

That is a satisfactory general description, and the 
ship would indeed illustrate the operation of that 
physical law and stop its forward motion. Do you 
mean to call that law “elegant”? I would just say 
that such a law is altogether dependable and satis- 
factory. 

Perhaps those are better words, though I am sure 
the man who first demonstrated that law felt very 
good about it and might have called it elegant. He 
doubtless felt that he had at last been able to pin 
down something in the universe as true—something 
other people could check and confirm and find true. 

Are you suggesting that the law of atoms is ele- 
gant? 

Well, it is a pleasant sort of thing to think about. 


And we are surrounded by atoms—chair atoms 
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and deck atoms and rope atoms and body atoms, so 
to speak. 

Yes. By body atoms you mean the hull of the 
ship? 

Yes, or of course your body and mine. So “sur- 
rounded” is hardly the word. We ARE atoms, just 
like the chairs we sit in. Just like finger nails, and 
bricks and roses, and field mice. 

Even the brain of the field mouse? 

Of course. 

And my brain? 

I'm afraid there is no difference as far as atoms 
are concerned. 

And all these atoms obey natural law? 

Obviously. 

Even in my brain? 

Yes. 

By natural law you mean that every effect has 
its cause? 

That is the way to say it, | think. 

And if the cause is clear and the law is known, 
the effect will be certain? 

Yes. Perhaps that is the point at which “elegance” 
applies. 

It is, indeed, an excellent, even if not an elegant 
thing, to discover and understand the laws of 
nature. 

Yes. 

These laws are very ancient? 

They have always existed. Aristotle talked about 
the atom. 

The laws of nature are then as old as nature 
itself? 

I think so. 

They have been quietly going about their work 
all this time? 

Not always quietly. Rather say steadily. 

Would you say, then, that history consists of 
atoms in action? 

According to the laws of nature. Yes. At least 
that seems to be what we have been driving at. 





Is there anything else in history other than the 
atoms in action according to their laws? 

Nothing that science describes and deals with. 

In other words, every event has a cause, and the 
entire stream of events from the beginning con- 
sists of causes and effects? 

That is the way science looks at it. Of course not 
all the laws have been discovered. 

We know enough, however, to believe in an 
orderly universe? 

That is certain. And again, since order is an 
important quality of elegance, your word may 
apply. 

Excuse me. | didn’t mean to claim it as my word. 
I think the mathematicians first used it in this 
scientific sense. They and the theoretical physicists. 

Well, it is a captivating idea really that the laws 
of nature work without deviation. 

Whether in bricks or roses or mice. 

And in the human body too. 

And brain? 

Apparently. 

Suppose I should multiply 9 by 8 and get 72. 
That would be atoms in my brain in action and 
working together according to the laws of nature? 

Yes. 

Suppose, however, that I multiplied 9 by 8 and 
got 77? 

You would be mistaken. 

Mistaken ? 

Of course. 

Can the brick and the rose be mistaken? 

They have no personality. 

You mean that the atoms in a rose have no 
personality. We have agreed that everything con- 
sists of atoms. 

We did agree. 

We said also that those atoms undeviatingly 
make up the nature of the rose. 

Yes. 

Are the atoms then in my brain different from 
those in the rose? Do the atoms in my brain have 
“personality” ? 

The atoms are all alike and always follow their 
own laws. 

How then is 77 the wrong answer to 9 times 
8? 

What do you mean? 

The atoms in my brain were functioning in their 
undeviating way. I was neither helping nor hinder- 
ing them. 
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But obviously one of the two answers is wrong. 

Not if my brain consists of nothing more than 
atoms going about their steady functioning with- 
out personality. 

You think that there would have to be some- 
thing in your brain in addition to the laws of 
nature—something in you that can Criticize and 
judge the law of nature? You mean that the law 
of nature, by itself, will not tell you whether one 
sum is correct and the other incorrect? 

It appears that way, provided there is no per- 
sonality to stand apart from the law and judge 
it. In both cases nature appeared to work with 
equal facility—I mean for instance in the mind of 
a school boy learning to multiply—and the law 
of nature in the operation of atoms would never 
produce two different results from an_ identical 
cause. 

The atoms were “combined” in the wrong way. 


Well, you do not applaud a brick for being 


heavy or a rose for being red rather than white. | 


Why should you judge the same kind of atoms 
in my head for functioning, as you say, wrongly. 
Nevertheless, 77 is obviously not the answer. 

You are saying, then, that one thing is better 
than another? 

Of course. 

Do you think that bricks judge each other? 
Or roses? 

No. 

Then the atoms in my brain must be different 
from those in bricks and roses? Somehow there is 
thrust between the atoms, so to speak, the notion 
of “good” and “bad.” If all atoms are alike in 
their personality, it would be quite ridiculous to 
suppose that they ought to act differently from the 
way in which they do act. 

Apparently. 

Are there then atoms with personality and at- 
oms without personality? Or should we say rather 
that atoms belong to one order of things and that 
there is another order of reality? 

You, mean the judging faculty. 

Yes, the faculty which says, “This is good” and 
“That is bad.” Atoms cannot be “good” or “bad.” 

And you would say that their operation cannot 
be either good or bad. The most we can say of 
them is that they function according to their law. 
Is that what you mean? 

I think so. If this is true, then history is not 
simply atoms in action according to the laws of 
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nature. On rather there is something in addition 
to that. 

This personality that you speak of ? 

Yes, or you could say the mind as opposed to 
the brain. 

Is there a difference? 

Do you believe that they are one and the same? 

I don’t know how to make a distinction between 
them. 

But you have no difficulty in making a distinction 
between yourself and bricks and roses? 

You mean in the fact that I am “rational” and 
they are not? 

Yes. A yardstick does not congratulate itself that 
it is thirty-six inches long. Where do we get our 
ideas of “better” and “best”? 

You are suggesting that they are given to us 
outside of, or apart from, atoms. 

Wouldn’t they have to be? 

Science leaves that to the philosophers and deals 
only with physical things—things subject to direct 
proof. 

Proof by the evidence of the physical senses? 

Yes. 

The scientist rightfully loves the word “truth,” 
and considers the laws he discovers to be true? 

They are true. 

Should we not rather say that they are apparently 
true so far as they go? 

They have been the source of our progress. 

You mean the source of the world’s material 
progress. You would not deny, for instance, that 
music and art and beauty are also significant in 
progress ? 

Of course not. 

And virtue, and loyalty and patriotism? 

No. As for music, science explains sounds and 
harmonies. It explains how those sounds and har- 
monies are transmitted through the atmosphere 
to the ear and set up a reaction in the brain. 

But it stops short of explaining how a piece of 
music brings tears to the eyes, doesn’t it? 

It does not give a complete explanation of music, 
certainly. 

I must ask you if science has the right to call 
itself “true” when it willingly omits what the 
mind—the judging factor, or perhaps you may say 
the common sense—thinks is the best part of music. 
I mean its total musical appeal. 

Science is forced to deal with those things which 
can be measured. It would be impossible to isolate 








and measure scientifically the element of joy in 
music. 

You would agree, however, that joy is a signifi- 
cant factor in listening to music? 

Yes, of course. 

How does the scientist go about studying sound? 

Primarily he is concerned with the waves set up 
in the air by sound. 

Then he transforms music, let us say, into “waves 
in the air.” 

Yes. 

Are they really the same? 

Music is certainly more than sound waves. 

Science feels more at home with measurable 
things—things to which the laws of mathematics 
and physics are applicable? 

Yes. 

But earlier we seemed to agree that even at the 
level of the multiplication table there was a problem 
for science. 

You mean that atoms in the brain may produce 
two different answers to 9 times 8? 

Yes, if atoms work by a law of nature and apart 
from personality or the judging factor. 

You are saying that there is no place for reason— 
for mind—where atoms alone determine cause and 
effect or a chain of causes and effects? 

Does a brick or a rose reason? 

I think not. 

We do not lay any blame on them for their 
failure to reason, but we may properly blame a 
school boy who gets his arithmetic wrong. Is that 
correct ? 

Yes. You seem to be saying that the brick has 
only one possibility, whereas the human being has 
two or more possibilities—‘“right” and “wrong.” 

The ethical principle then appears to be apart 
from the law of atoms and above the scope of 
science ? 

It seems to be outside the scope of science. 

Where do you suppose the ethical principle 
comes from? 

Some of the sociologists say that it is an out- 
growth from the fears of primitive peoples. Because 
they were afraid they invented “good” and “bad.” 
Those terms are relative, you know. 

They are undoubtedly somewhat relative. But I 
know of no country in which cowardice is con- 
sidered a virtue. 

You think then that there is no truth in the 
sociologists’ opinion? 
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We feel that we are today a very enlightened 
people and yet we hold to ethical principles. 

Perhaps we are still really afraid. 

When a man does something clearly against his 
own best interests, such as risking his life to save 
another person’s life, do you think that is a car- 
ry-over from primitive superstition? Or is the idea 
of right and wrong more deeply ingrained in us? 

It is hard to believe that every one of our actions 
is in the final analysis selfish. 

Atoms could never be condemned as selfish nor 
applauded as unselfish? 

No. 

They act solely according to nature and are 
therefore without responsibility. 

I think so. 

Thus “good,” apart from the impersonal atom, 
involves the possibility of “bad”? 

You mean it involves choice? 

And choice of course would entail the will to 
choose between possibilities. 

That brings us around to free will. 

And the only alternative to free will is complete 
determinism ? 

I think I would agree that there is really no 
middle ground. 

Atoms don’t choose and they are therefore not 
responsible moral agents. 

On the other hand, men have no choice but to 
choose! 

Yes, we certainly choose a hundred times’ every 
day, consciously or unconsciously. 

I suppose then you are going to say that this 
puts man on an entirely different level from bricks 
and roses? 

And what of the field mouse? I’m afraid we have 
dropped him from our thinking. 

Well, you would hardly blame a mad dog which 
bit a child. You would kill the dog not through 
malice but simply to prevent further harm. 

A man will sometimes beat a horse or a dog? 

But the ethics of mankind are against him. 

And presumably that is simply because of the 
principle we have been talking about. The horse or 
dog is not a reasoning, choosing creature. If he 
were he might deserve a beating. 

The atoms are in his favor! 

Then by the same token the atoms are against 
you and me. Have we the right to fall back on 
nature that the field mouse has? 


(Continued on page 28, column 1) 
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Professor of English, Bethe! College 


~~ away from philosophy! All those guys 
are trying to lead Christians astray!” “. . . McNutt 
always makes fun of Christianity. Almost every day 
there'll be a poem that gives him a chance to ride 
his hobby horse.” 

Perhaps these students were right. There surely 
are professors who try to “straighten” students’ 
thinking away from Christian channels. But such 
statements are caricatures of the college teacher. 
Most college and university professors do not spend 
their spare time thinking of ways to shake their 
students’ faith. 

But what should be the Christian student’s atti- 
tude toward his professor? 

In the first place he should remember that he 
has come to college to learn. He has chosen— 
directly or indirectly—the man on the podium be- 
cause that man knows something about a field of 
learning. 

It ought to be said hastily that the professor— 
or instructor or graduate assistant—does not know 
all there is to know about his field; but the student 
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has come because he knows less. It is clear, then, 
that his attitude toward his teacher should be one 
of respect. 

Especially at upper levels of college life, the pro- 
fessor has been hired primarily for the prestige 
his name brings the university in research and 
writing. He spends a few hours each week helping 
others to follow in his footsteps, stumble though 
they may. 

If he is a great teacher, so much the better. 

If he is not, the Christian student would surely 
do better to drop the course or find a different 
teacher or decide to make the best of it rather 
than to resort to the sin of slander. 

Most college professors, like most people in other 
lines of work, are not convinced Christians. Thus 
they, like everyone else who is not Christian, are 
candidates for Christian witness and for being 
impressed by Christian living and attitudes around 
them. The student who starts college convinced that 
he is an authority on Christianity, the most impor- 
tant thing in the world, and therefore the teachers 








really can teach him little about anything, is prob- 
ably not the one who will win his professor to 
Christ. Neither will the half dozen each year in 
any large university who write silly freshman term 
papers on the evils of tobacco or evolution and use 
uneducated Christians as their authorities. Or the 
sophomore who undertakes to straighten out his 
teacher’s knowledge. 

Many a teacher has been repelled by inept at- 
tempts by students who felt called to testify but 
not to work hard enough to do it intelligently. It 
is well to remember that one can do harm—im- 
mense harm—by such unprayerful, unthoughtful 
attempts. 

This is not to say that teachers are never won 
to Christ by their students. They are (“My Stu- 
dents Led Me to Christ” His, November, 1954). 
But probably not by being proved wrong in some 
scientific or philosophical argument. With pro- 
fessors as with others, the best witness is. still 
a witness of one’s own experience with Christ, 
couched in clear language. And not always will 
there be a chance for this any more than there is 
to speak to the engineer of the train one rides 
home for the holidays or the construction engineer 
who built the college library. All these men con- 
tribute to the student. To some of them he will have 
a chance to tell the gospel or some part of it. If he 
is sincerely Christian he will take that chance when 
it comes. 

And come it will in advanced courses where 
classes are small and students are expected to enter 
into discussion. At this level, the professor is trying 
to make the student a man of critical abilities, one 
who has clear insights, large understanding, broad 
sympathies. He is usually not trying to indoc- 
trinate. He is not teaching jellyfish, nor would he 
want to. He expects the student, as he learns about 
the field, to be able to criticize the ideas that are 
laid down and even those which he himself ex- 
pounds. Again, the clear-thinking student who has 
prepared adequately will be the most likely to see 
the relationship of his faith to the subject matter 
and to express his agreement or disagreement at- 
tractively. 

Of course the student will not expect his teacher 
to present the subject matter with a Christian bias. 
The professor will usually have a bias and will pre- 
sent his findings within the framework of it— 
indeed he must if he is conscientious. It is part 
of the great experience of higher education to be 
able to appreciate another’s point of view and to be 
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sympathetic with the man even though one never 
accepts his bias. 


This attitude is to be expected of the professor 
as well as the student. He does not expect the 
student to accept his views gullibly simply because 
he is the professor. 


In this regard, two other matters become clear to 
the maturing Christian who sits in the classes of 
non-believing professors. One is that it is easier 
to be sympathetic with an opposing view when one 
sees how the other person arrived at his view. The 
other is that many ideas we have held from our 
childhood and which our Christian friends at home 
believe are simply untrue. When a professor raises 
a point opposite to the view the student has always 
held, the Christian student dare not shut his mind. 
We are instructed to “try all things” and “cleave 
to that which is good.” As we have learned from 
medieval Christians who opposed those who wanted 
to teach them the world was round, some beliefs 
which seem to contradict Christian belief (‘the 
four corners of the earth”) do not really do so. 

Similarly, many new ideas which seem to be 
religious will be found upon closer examination to 
make no difference to one’s Christian faith at all, 
to be perhaps matters of conjecture by Christians 
and non-Christians alike. 

Above all, the Christian student dare not ap- 
proach his professor and his new class with a 
haughty or chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. The teach- 
er is in all probability not out to kill his faith; he 
probably thinks that what he has to say has no 
bearing on religion at all. It will be up to the stu- 
dent to see whether it does and to be sure that what 
he learns advances the image of Christ in him. 

Occasionally college students have Christian pro- 
fessors. The Christian student should especially 
beware of overplaying the common ground of 
Christian faith and living that he shares with his 
teacher. Any motions toward personal friendship 
or a relationship beyond that of any student with 
his teacher must come from the professor. 


Of course a student will not expect special dis- 
pensations from his Christian teacher—like the 
Christian student who wrote on his test paper, 
“Please remember that my work makes me late 
each day, therefore | miss part of every lecture.” 
The Christian teacher will dispense love and justice 
to his students alike; of course it would not be 
honorable to give extra attention or help to the 
Christians and not to the others. END 
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WHAT SHOULD A CANDIDATE 
EXPECT OF A MISSION BOARD? 


Son YEARS ago a young couple, candidates for 
the foreign mission field, wrote to a certain mission 
board requesting information about the field, work 
and policies of that board. After some correspond- 
ence and consideration of the matter, they decided 
that this particular board did not quite suit them, 
so they wrote to another board. Again, after due 
consideration, they felt that there were certain 
things about this board which did not seem to meet 
their standards, so they tried a third board. 

This process went on for a period of time until 
it reached a point where the young candidates found 
themselves settling down more and more into the 
ordinary walk of life in which they had intended 
to remain only temporarily. The result was that 
they never came to the point of applying to any 
mission board and thus never went to the foreign 
field—to which they had felt called by God. Today 
they are settled in their own home, having complete- 
ly given up any intentions of serving the Lord in 
another land. 

To state that the whole reason they never reached 
the foreign field was their lack of satisfaction with 
any specific board would be an oversimplification 
of the problem. Without doubt there were other 
important factors involved. But it is quite probable 
that this couple was looking just a bit too hard for 
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By David M. Howard 


“perfection” in a mission board, and, because they 
never found it, they never went to the field. 

Some may consider this an isolated case. Per- 
haps so, but it is far more likely that this case could 
be multiplied many times, and that this lack of satis- 
faction with any mission board is one of the 
reasons for the extremely high casualty rate among 
missionary volunteers. 

The experience of this couple illustrates a point 
that should be mentioned first in answering the 
question, “What should a candidate expect of a 
mission board?” The point is this: he should not 
expect too much (i.e., perfection). Any missionary 
candidate should remember that mission boards are 
composed of individuals who are subject to the 
weaknesses, limitations and failures that may be 
found in any human being (even in the candidate 
himself). For this reason, it is futile to look for 
perfection in any group or society in this life, even 
though we are entirely justified in seeking the very 
highest possible standards. 

In no way does this minimize the supreme im- 
portance of a careful and diligent search for the 
mission board with which one can work in harmony. 
Any honest missionary, while recognizing the weak- 
nesses of his own particular group, will emphasize 
the importance of working with a group with which 
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he can have real fellowship. Therefore it is of the 
utmost importance that a young candidate should 
give much prayerful, thoughtful, open-minded con- 
sideration to the matter of choosing a mission 


board. 


Doctrine is the first thing which a candidate 
should take into account in seeking a mission board. 
He should be satisfied with the basic doctrinal out- 
look of a society before applying. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, for a person who 
believes in the atonement of Christ as the only way 
of salvation to work hand in hand with a person 
or group which holds syncretistic ideas about sup- 
plementing Christianity with the best from all of 
the world’s religions. And the problem of associa- 
tion with those who do not hold Biblical doctrine 
will only be increased at an isolated mission station 
abroad. 


A slightly different problem in the area of doc- 
trine is the matter of emphasis. A candidate who 
has been reared in a church where certain doc- 
trines (such as the mode of baptism, basic church 
organization, sinless perfection) are strongly and 
constantly emphasized would probably be unhappy 
working with a society which does not stress, or 
perhaps does not even hold to, these doctrines. 
The denominational background of the candidate, 
therefore, will play an important role in seeking a 
board. While a candidate may not necessarily feel 
led to apply to his own denominational board, he 
will, nevertheless, find it advisable to seek a board 
whose doctrinal emphasis does not differ too great- 
ly from his own personal convictions. Any adjust- 
ment must necessarily be on the candidate’s part— 
he should not expect to change the society’s doc- 
trine. 


A candidate has a right to expect that a mission 
board will be consistent in its doctrinal theory and 
practice. Regrettably, some boards, while holding 


to a strictly conservative position in their constitu- 
tions, have been influenced to such an extent by 
liberal or Barthian theology that the actual practice 
of the mission is far removed from its written 
theory. If such a gap exists, the candidate has every 
right to question strongly the doctrinal stability 
of such a board, and the wisdom of serving as a 
part of such a missionary society. 


Basic organizational policy of the board is an- 
other important point for the candidate to consider. 
Some boards tend toward autocracy, while others 
lean heavily toward a democratic freedom in ad- 
ministration. Certain people, because of personality 
and background, could not work under a director 
who was in any sense of the word autocratic. Others 
of a more retiring and submissive nature would not 
care to share in administrative responsibility and 
would prefer to work under a strong individual’s 
leadership. Thus, the personal outlook and charac- 
teristics of the candidate himself must be kept in 
mind. But it is well to remember that any mission 
board by its very nature must exercise a degree of 
authority over its members regardless of what the 
organizational structure may be. No candidate has 
the right to expect absolute freedom to do exactly 
as he pleases at all times, for in any missionary 
society a certain degree of control must be main- 
tained for the good of the work. 


A candidate has every right to expect a mission 
board to be stable and clear in its financial policies. 
As Christians we cannot afford to be lax in financial 
matters. The writer’s father once said to him that 
whenever he hears of trouble within a Christian 
organization he always looks for certain basic 
things at the root of the problem, one of which is 
financial difficulties. A mission board which has a 
loose financial policy is exposing itself needlessly 
to internal strife, to say nothing of what such a 
policy may do to its work and testimony before the 
world. Thus a candidate is fully within his rights 
when he expects stability on this point. By stability, 
however, we do not mean heavy endowments, for 
much of the Lord’s work today is carried on by 
boards which must look to the Lord for the next 
month’s supply. 


Christian standards and conduct are another area 
in which a candidate may expect a certain degree 
of saneness and wholesomeness on the part of the 
mission. Either absence of standards on the one 


(Continued on page 23, column 1) 
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r REN. D of thought 


Dead Sea Scrolls: "One characteristic of this (Qumran) document is that 
in a number of instances the text follows the Greek rendering against the 
standard Hebrew...It is now certain that for the first time in the history 

of textual criticism we have pierced the barrier of orthodox uniformity 
and are back in a world where variant texts were still current...We need 
now a new race of scholars to welcome its; not Old Testament scholars or 
New Testament scholars, but Bible students who will discipline their minds 
into sympathy with a few hundred pilgrims on the shores of the Dead Sea 
who stood waiting, the finest elements of Judaism in their hands, for a 
Messiah to sum up all things in Himself." -- J, M, Allegro, Expository 
Times, Edinburgh, June 1955, 


Other Dead Sea Articles: Edmund Wilson in the New Yorker, May 1h, 1955; 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., in Christian Century, August 3, 10, 17, 2h, 1955. 


Lasting pupressions: "Willy was one of those rare individuals whose warmth 
and quiet charm attracted about himself a multitude of differing personali- 
ties, He was not what you would call a class leader, and I doubt if very 
many of his classmates would remember his name, But to those of us who 
lived on John Jay 7 Willy and Willy's room provided us with hours of conse- 
quential and inconsequential discussion, It was in this room that we 
talked about the Giants, planned our careers...for hours on end, It was 
to, Willy that we took our chemistry and math problems and no matter what 
the hour or how busy he was, we could always count on a sympathetic and 
patient explanation of the most complex problem," --of William Karl, 
killed in a Navy jet crash landing, Columbia (U) Alumni News, July, 1955. 


Warren S, McMulloch of M.I.T.: "Like good empiricists, we must remember 
that it is an act of faith to believe our senses, that we corrupt but do 
not generate information, and that our most respectable hypotheses are but 
guesses open to refutation." --Scientific Monthly, January, 1955, 


A Survey of Negro Theological Seminaries in the United States (by Ralph A. 
Felton, Christian Century) indicates that 17 seminaries are training 22) 
students. Adding the ic Negro students in "white" seminaries which accept 
Negro students, Felton found that the total number of Negro students en- 
rolled in American seminaries is 329, This year's Negro seminary graduates 
represent only 11% of the new pastors needed as replacements in Negro 
churches, --The survey also indicates that in 17 Southern counties, Negro 
pastors of all denominations have a median education of ninth grade, that 
is, there are as many below that level as above it. 
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Columbia Bible College recently initiated a separate Negro Bible School. 
Tennessee Temple Goltiege has taken similar action. So far no interde- 
nominational Christian college in Southern U, S. has followed the lead 
of some state and denominational schools in planning to admit Negroes, 


In 1885 the "Cambridge Seven" banded together at Cambridge U., England, 
Included in this small IVF team headed for the foreign mission field were 
outstanding athletic, social and scholastic leaders, This 70th anniver- 
sary year the Cambridge IVF is praying for a "Cambridge 70" -- seventy 
missionary volunteers, So far there are 50, Billy Graham will speak at 
the annual Cambridge Mission in November. Noted predecessor: Dwight 

L. Moody, who rocked Cambridge in November, 1882, 


Study on Sunday? "We recall the story of an editor, who had received a 
letter m a@ reader stating that he had sowed his field on Sunday, and 


reaped it on a Sunday, and it yielded as much as the neighbor's who kept 
the Lord's Day, The editor's reply was: 'God does not always close his 
books by the end of October.'*" --from editorial in Covenant Weekly. 


"French Priests in Overalls" is the title of Frank Horton's stimulating 
ysis o e Worker-Priest Movement, written from French sources in 
Paris, Coming in next month's HIS. 


Alan Redpath, at Keswick Conference (N.J.): "Lord, help us to know less 


of overwork and more of overflowing." 


Peter Marshall: "Lord Jesus, who didst fill three short years with the 
revelation of all eternity...help us to make every minute count, making 
time our servant and not our master," --in Congressional Record, 


"To obtain a corruptible crown..." Why did the British Everest expedition 
succeed in reaching the summit? "Above all else, I should like to stress 

our unity as a party. This was undoubtedly the biggest single factor in the 
final result, for the ascent of Everest, perhaps more than most human ven- 
tures, demanded a very high degree of selfless co-operation...It is a remark- 
able fact that throughout the whole four months that we were together, often 
in trying circumstances, I never heard an impatient or angry word passed be- 
tween any members of the party. This made my own task infinitely easier, and 
most particularly when the time came to decide on the individual tasks to be 
undertaken during the period leading up to and during the assault, It could 
not fall to everyone to attempt the summit, and for some there must have been 
disappointment, made greater by their fitness to go high. But everyone 
rightly believed that he had a vital part to play in getting at least two 
members of the team to the top, and it was in this spirit that each man car- 
ried out his - (Sir John Hunt, The Conquest of Everest, New York, E, P. 
Dutton, 195). 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Literature is increasin important as a modern medium for 
the gospel message, is is partly the result of literacy efforts which are 
being pushed throughout the world, (Dr. Frank Laubach's "each-one-teach-one" 
campaign was recently estimated to have reached 15 million people since 1929, 
It is the basis for UNESCO's attempt to teach the world's 15 billion illiter- 
ates to read, ) 


R, Kenneth Strachan, General Director of the Latin America 
Mission, has estimated that 90% of converts currently reported in Latin 
America have been influenced by reading gospel literature, 


Evangelical Literature Overseas (ELO), organized two years 
ago and directed by Harold Street, represents a laudable effort on the part 
of several Christian publishers to work together with missions in supplying 
needed literature. In the past, materials have too often been inadequate 
both in kind and number, (Korean students and soldiers are reported to 
have said: "We have contemporary Communistic literature, But Christian 
books seem to have been translated and copyrighted in the early 1900s.") 
Faced with other pressing needs, missionary agencies previously despaired 
of raising money for the relatively unglamorous field of missionary litera- 
ture, 


undertaking to give a percentage (up to 50%) of the a- 
mount needed for any specific publishing project--provided the mission board 
raises the balance--ELO has already given a much-needed impetus to the lit- 
erature programs of several boards, 


Personnel needs in the field of publication are now begin- 
ning to be felt, For many boards, this is a brand-new area, And the type 
of literature--much of it consisting of periodicals--is also new. (African 
Challenge, with a circulation now pushing 150 thousand, has been the pace- 
setter among periodicals, That the Challenge is written largely by Africans 
no doubt accounts for its immense influence and popularity, A typical issue 
contains articles on how to use a camera, fetishism, infant nutrition and 
exposition of a Bible book, 


ELO is currently seeking someone familiar with off-set print- 
ing for service in Haiti...a bookstore manager for Latin America,..a married 
couple for a publishing and distribution program in Indonesia,..editors for 
East Africa, South Africa, Brazil, and the Caribbeans. 
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El Companerismo Internacional de Estudiantes elicos 
(Mexico's relatively young movement similar to 1VCF) brought out the first 


number of a new bimonthly magazine this year, The prize (a year's subscrip- 
tion) went to Senor Hector Carranza for suggesting the winning name for the 
magazine: Avance (Advance). 


From Algiers, North Africa: "It is becoming increasingly 
clear to us in the Mission that the prayer bonds between the missionary and 
the home constituency must be real, personal and strong. We have with us 
right now @ couple of new missionaries who are completely dedicated to the 
Lord and yet have had a series of difficulties and problems and burdens, We 
were not surprised when we learned that the very people who sent them out 
were failing in their prayer ministry."--Robert I, Brown, North Africa Mis- 
sion. 


For selflessness: HIS cites The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission for releasing Paul H. Sheetz, editor of their publication, to de- 
velop Vida, new Latin American Christian magazine, before they had any re- 
placement for him, 


Electronics is now aiding missionary linguistics, In order 
to speed up language study and make it more accurate (especially in analyz- 
ing unwritten languages), technicians of New Tribes Mission are developing 
a tape recorder with continuous wide-range variable speed that will repeat 
endlessly any sentence, phrase, word or segment of word desired without cut- 
ting or removing the tape. In addition, a screen on which the sound-wave 
pattern of the word or word-segment may be seen as well as heard will fur- 
ther aid missionaries in accurate reproduction, 


Several (SRR Sa SEES centers are envisaged by 
New Tribes executives. One is being established at Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
Another will be set up in Brazil as soon as equipment is ready. Director 


of the mission, J. Ruskin Garber, is the guiding spirit behind this pioneer- 
ing in the electronics field, 


Evangelical Protestantism will play an increasingly influen- 
tial part in the spiritual growth o e South American people as their eco- 
nomic and social conditions improve, according to Dr. Stewart W. Herman, an 
executive of the National Lutheran Council. A stable middle class somewhere 
between the present extremes of wealth and poverty will arise, according to 
Dr, Herman, who points out that South America's birth rate is now the high- 
est in the world. Development of natural resources is even now raising 
living standards. At present there are about |; million evangelical Christ- 
ians in South America--a group whose "membership cuts across cultural and 
economic barriers in a remarkable way." 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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(Continued from page 18) 
extreme or fanatical, Scripturally unsound stand- 
ards on the other may spell trouble for the mis- 
sionary. 

It is also well within the rights of a candidate 
to expect a mission to be progressive in its vision. 
If a mission is not looking forward with a real 
vision of future advance, it is in danger of becom- 
ing stagnant and self-satisfied. The job of world 
evangelism is far from completed and no mission 
has a right to become complacently satisfied with 
past accomplishments. A vision for the future com- 
pletion of our Lord’s Great Commission is indis- 
pensable to any missionary movement. 

Finally, a candidate may expect a mission board 
to have a good reputation. If the mission has a 
poor name among other boards or among Chris- 
tians in general, the question may fairly be asked, 
“Why?” A basic harmony within the mission itself 
may also be expected. If its missionaries are dis- 
satisfied or are continually resigning, a candidate 
has the right and a responsibility to find out why 
before he commits himself to that board. 

The candidate’s attitude toward the board will 
not be the only factor in determining the Lord’s 
will in this all-important matter, but it is one ele- 
ment which cannot be neglected and which merits 
the most careful scrutiny. The student who is con- 
sidering God’s will as to a mission board will be 
wise to make the personal acquaintance of as many 
members as possible of the particular mission in 
which he is interested. This is not always possible, 
but whenever it can be done, such an acquaintance 
will reward the candidate by giving to him a per- 
sonal insight into the life and work of the mission 
which he could never gain through the printed page 
alone. 


On the basis of the promises for guidance in the 
Word of God we can be certain that God has for 
each one of us a place in which we can labor joy- 
ously and harmoniously with other servants of the 
Lord. God never puts a square peg in a round 
hole (although He may take you through experi- 
ences which will knock off the edges and make you 
fit the round hole later). Through prayerful and 
objective consideration of the factors involved, we 
may be sure that the Lord Himself will lead us to 
the particular place of His choosing for us, for He 
is the One who promised, “I will instruct thee and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go: I will 
guide thee with mine eye.” END 
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MAN'S PLACE IN THIS UNIVERSE 
(Continued from page 3) 

becomes the center spot of all creation. Here then 
is the way back to God, and there can be “no 
other way under heaven whereby we must be 
saved.” Christ is “the way, the truth and the life.” 
In Christ we know the mystery of God, “in whom 
are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.” In Him, and Him only, we are complete (see 
Colossians) . 


To contemplate the mystery of the universe with 
an unenlightened mind is one thing; to contemplate 
the greater mystery of God’s love and redemption 
as revealed by His inspired Word and Spirit is a 
greater thing. “Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” said Jesus. 
Surely, “The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein.” “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God: for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” It is Christ Jesus who is “made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification 
and redemption.” Man never dicovers his place 
in this universe until he takes it as a sinner at the 
foot of the cross, and finds his life “hid with Christ 
in God.” Hell is the place shut off, divine fellowship 
abandoned, with the light turned out through the 
ages. Our sins put Christ on the cross, and only 
confessing them and acknowledging that He is 
Lord and Savior bring us into the right relationship 
with the Creator. To do that is to crown Him King 
of kings, and Lord of lords. 


Because Christ is just that, and declared to be 
the Son of God with power by the resurrection 
from the dead, it is God’s eternal purpose that this 
creation that has witnessed the shame of the cross, 
shall also witness Paradise Regained. Then shall 
He set up His kingdom, and instead of ruin, right- 
eousness shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the sea, and we shall behold His Glory! END 


FREE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A year of His will be sent free to any one sending 
in ten subscriptions. These may be new or re- 
newal, prepaid or “bill later” and of any duration. 


The free year may be used to extend a pres- 
ent subscription or as a gift to a friend or 
college library or dormitory lounge, etc. 


Send subscriptions to His circulation or write 
requesting “order form for ten subscriptions.” 
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a ae Saint Paul wrote the famous sixth chapter 
of his letter to the Ephesians, he was watching the 
build-up of a Roman task-force. The perennial 
problem of the Eastern frontier, where the nomadic 
Parthians had swarmed down from Asia to occupy 
the ancient realm of Persia, was calling for another 
attempt at solution. And through Corinth to the 
cities of Asia Minor the legions were marching, 
helmet and shield slung from shoulder, with breast- 
plate, belt, and short Roman sword. As he heard the 
tramp of boots on the cobble stones, the Apostle 
thought of the miles of dusty road on which the 
gospel’s urgency alone had kept his own feet 
moving, and the war which lay behind all wars, 
in which he felt himself a soldier, booted, belted, 
helmeted, with breastplate, sword and shield. 


That war is still raging, and we stand as ever 
in the service of the King. Today there is much 
that to human eyes is sombre. Behind the great arc 
of the Iron Curtain from Berlin to Hanoi, the 
Christian Church faces desperate odds. To those 
who carry the cross in those vast hinterlands of 
Europe and of Asia, the Great Tribulation is no 
dream or phantasy. It is bitter reality, and sym- 
pathy can only pray that its days be shortened, and 
that suffering, as it has done before, may be 
tempered to endurance, and produce its ancient 
fruit. 


If, in these shadowed lands, the Church Militant 
is hard-pressed by the foe, in the English-speaking 
world, she stands, and should stand tip-toe before 
the door of new and exciting opportunity. There is 
a new spirit in the ranks, and a new awareness 
in the bewildered world that the enemy has played 
mankind false, deceived his dupes and brought 
them to the edge of ruin. “Mankind,” said Sir 
Winston Churchill in a speech which will go down 
in history, “is in a situation both measureless and 
laden with doom.” Men and nations out of Christ 
have never been elsewhere, but it is a strange and 
moving thing to find the senior statesman of de- 
mocracy speaking with a voice so solemn and 
prophetic. Never in this century has the time been 
so ripe for the Truth. 

THE RE-DISCOVERY OF HUMAN NEED 

Three notable re-discoveries have changed and 
prepared the mind of men. The first is the re- 
discovery of human need. It has come suddenly. 
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Four years ago, when I was in Britain, I saw little 
sign of the spiritual hunger which has been obvious 
in recent months. As I saw the spread of the Con- 
tinental Sunday, the aimless queues, the frustrated 
youth of a secular age, I concluded that the suf- 
ferings of war had failed to penetrate the spirit 
with anything more than a desire to forget, to 
snatch the hour, and enjoy material things. I am 
quite convinced that four years ago the simple 
evangelism of Graham would not have swept the 
country as it did last year. Something has happened 
in the meantime. 

The first great conflict of this century produced 
the foolish optimism and the incredible inanities 
of the ’twenties, the second bade fair to beget a 
dull despair. But the Church was better prepared 
to meet the second crisis of the soul, and within 
ten years the tide has turned. Unlike the floods of 
ocean which defied Canute, this tide of the spirit 
will only flow and fill the world’s parched bays while 
the zeal and prayer of Christians keep it swelling. 
The Church, the world indeed, owes much to those 
who, through the dry and barren years, held fast 
to the faith, the Bible, and pure evangelism. 
THE RE-DISCOVERY OF THE BIBLE 

The Church in recent years has found again the 
Bible, the Spirit’s sword in Paul’s armory. The 
mystery is how large sections of the Church ever 
came to lose the efficient use of its only weapon of 
attack. The catastrophe may be traced back to 
the last decades of the nineteenth century, when 
the scholars of the Church fell into disrepute with 
evangelicals. A pre-occupation with preaching and 
missionary enterprise in those days tended to de- 
flect keen Christians into the active and appealing 
work of the pulpit and foreign field. Scholarship 
was too often left for others, and, for all its vast 
achievements in sound learning, there was a strain 
of perversity and misguided scepticism in Victorian 
scholarship, which served true learning ill. A mood 
of rebellion discounted all tradition, and a Dar- 
winian eagerness to generalize was unable to wait 
for facts. 

The spirit of today is humbler. Tradition is 
treated with respect, for it has been too often 
vindicated; and so surprising in all spheres has 
been the wealth of data which research has pro- 
duced, that the true scholar today is possessed 
rather with a consciousness of the great unknown 











than the conviction that the irrefragable formula 
only awaits his next lecture. 

Trained in the literary scepticism which began 
with the criticism of Homer, scholars turned to 
the Pentateuch, and then to the rest of the Bible 
with well-known results. In the eyes of many the 
Book was discredited as a divine revelation. There 
were few authoritative voices in the camp of evan- 
gelical Christianity to interpret the new scholar- 
ship, to show its worth and limitations. Instead of 
keeping its head, evangelical Christianity took 
fright, too often denounced scholarship and all its 
works, and adopted in many instances untenable 
positions. We find even Spurgeon in 1880 praying 
that he might “be saved from a desire for culture, 
and from wishing to keep abreast of the times.” 
One can only suppose that such panic indicated that 
the demands of active service in the Holy War had 
denuded the home front of scholarly apologists, 
interpreters and defenders. 


Such men are not lacking today. A vast increase 
in historical knowledge has re-established the Bible 
in the minds of men as an historical record. About 
almost any book between its covers, a fascinating 
story of devout research could be told. The silt of 
Ur, the stones of Jericho, the Dead Sea papyri, 
the ostraka of Lachish, the documents of Egypt's 
five empires, the clay tablets of Nineveh, Babylon 
and Amarna, the stone slab from Nazareth, the in- 
scriptions of Asia Minor: all these have told their 
tale. The boundaries of historical knowledge have 
been thrust widely back, and Sir William Ramsay 
is not the only scholar born in the days of agnos- 
ticism and doubt who found the pressure of dis- 
covered fact driving him back first to confidence, 
and then to reverence for the Word of God. What 
a story could be told of the re-discovery of Moses, 
of John’s Gospel, of the Book of Acts, of Luke, and, 
in the process, of Christ Himself. 


The pressure of harsh events has also driven an 
errant Church, and then a frustrated humanity, 
progressively back to a Biblical view of man. C. 
E. M. Joad is but one example of those who 
found the spectacle of human evil forcing them 
toward and not away from God. Without the grim 
view of human nature taught in Scripture, the 
Church has no sharp edge to its message to man. 
Lloyd Douglas was sadly typical of those who, 
precisely here in the days of hasty heresy, lost their 
gospel. Caught in the wave of liberalism, the au- 
thor of The Robe was left with nothing to say. One 
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can read the story in his daughters’ biography. He 
left the Church, and after years of wandering came 
back with a diluted humanism. Christ, he taught, 
was a son of God, and so could we be if we sought 
to be like Him. It is possible between the lines 
to see the novelist-preacher, in those latter years 
which turned him to the text of the New Testament, 
finding a halting way back to the truth. He evi- 
dently died before the process ended. 

Many others, who once wandered, have com- 
pleted the course, and re-discovered the gospel. 
Even Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, who edited 
The Christian Century from 1908 to 1947, writes 
acknowledging the defeat of the liberalism he had 
preached all his life, and prophesying a return to 
Biblical Christianity. 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF RELIGION 

Only by such Christianity can the Church meet 
and exploit the opportunity of the enemy’s dis- 
comfiture. And if the Church is re-discovering the 
Bible, the world is re-discovering religion. There 
is one striking illustration. Last year’s main event 
in the world of books was the completion and pub- 
lication of the final four volumes of Toynbee’s 
Study of History. The task, the greatest historical 
project of all time, has occupied forty years, and 
absorbed the energies of a life time. 

Professor Toynbee set out to examine the score 
or more civilizations which have risen and decayed, 
and have left a record behind them, in an attempt to 
discover the motive forces of human history. There 
are historians who are mere chroniclers, and who 
do nought but record events; there are those whose 
sole object in research is to establish fact, and 
who see no value in their work save that which 
lies in the discovery of truth. There are others, and 
Thucydides, the Greek, and the Hebrew prophets 
are of the number, who see a mighty lesson in the 
story of the past, who are sure that a pattern and 
a law may be discovered in the record. Such his- 
torians hope, by laying bare the reasons for success 
and for disaster, to instruct the future, and rescue 
blundering humanity from past mistakes. 

It is in such faith that Toynbee has pursued 
his task, and the effect upon the historian of his 
study of history is remarkable. “When I started 
writing,” he said recently, “religion was not a 
prominent feature of my mental landscape. I was 
then still in the callow stage of disbelief in the 
traditional form of the particular religion in which 
I happened to have been brought up; so I fancied 
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that J had thrown religion out of the window. In 
writing my study I have been constantly surprised 
to find religion coming back to fill an even greater 
place in my thoughts and feelings . . . To slough 
religion off would be to slither out of human nature, 
and that is not within any human being’s power. 
So, when A Study of History is finished, the his- 
torian’s religion remains. And what does the uni- 
verse look like from the historian’s angle and 
vision? From this angle it looks as if everything in 
the universe were on the move either towards its 
Creator or away from Him...” Such is the amazing 
conclusion of ten volumes each of some 800 pages. 
“The Pauline unitary view of history,” Toynbee 
confesses, “is the vision which has led me. . .” 
And the conclusion is that spiritual forces explain 
the whole. 

This century has yet to see whether the re-dis- 
covery is too late to save society. As long ago as 
1834 the poet Heine saw what would happen to 
Germany should Christianity ever waver—as it 
did before the century closed. He was describing 
“that battle-emadness which we find among the 
ancient Teutonic races who fought neither to kill 
nor to conquer but for the very love of the fighting 
itself.” He remarked that it was the fairest merit 
of Christianity that it had mitigated this fell and 
brutal passion. And then he prophesied: “And 
should that subduing talisman, the Cross, break, 
then will come crashing and roaring forth the wild 
madness of the old champions . . . The old stone 
gods will rise from long-forgotten ruin and rub the 
dust of a thousand years from their eyes, and Thor, 
leaping to life with his giant hammer will crush the 
Gothic cathedrals.” 

It happened as we well know and our kindred 
heard the hammer of Thor pounding from the 
skies. When Christianity wavered in Germany, it 
was no Christian morality which lingered on. A 
new ethic came, like-the seven devils to “the swept 
and garnished house.” And our own way of life 
is on the defensive against the same demonic forces, 
inherited by the communist world. 

THE CALL FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

“Nothing,” says a Mongol proverb, “returns as 
it was,” and the words apply to the new opportunity 
which confronts the Church today. The Bible which 
the Church is re-discovering is a Book more richly 
framed in history, more vividly relevant to a world 
in chaos, than a more peaceful-age found it. And 
if, through the winter of wider doubt, the evan- 
gelical remnant held fast to its ancient essence and 
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inspired message, those same evangelicals cannot 
afford today to lack the skill which makes the Bible 


live for a perplexed and a tormented age. 


Scholarship must be met with scholarship. Never 
was there deeper need for training for the soldier 
of Christ. The preacher who boasts of his lack of 
culture and who sneers at learning has no place 
in today’s pulpit, and I am sure that Spurgeon, for 
all the disillusionment of his prayer of 1880, would 
agree with me. The ranks of hostile scholarship 
are hardened by such attack. The strategy for us 
is to turn the flank by better scholarship. 


After all, consider Paul of Tarsus. The age had 
no better trained mind than that of the one who was 
chosen to take the gospel to the Greeks, and to 
write the major portion of the interpretative litera- 
ture of the New Testament. Glover called him 
“The greatest of the Greeks.” And Toynbee writes 
of Paul’s “masterful removal” of the swaddling 
clothes which would have restrained the new faith 
from its conquest of the Greek and Roman world. 


At Tarsus, one of the confluences of East and 
West, Paul derived the best from a Greek education. 
The signs are clear. There is a subtle irony in his 
writing. Ramsay points to the delicacy of it in the 
first four chapters of I Corinthians. It is not a 
Jewish trait. There is logic, too, in his argument, 
which was not built in a day, and is not the fruit 
of Hebrew mysticism. Paul undoubtedly had the 
training of a Greek, and his determination at Cor- 
inth to “know nought but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified,” was no renunciation of this training 
after an alleged reverse at Athens. His sermon on 
Mars Hill met, in fact, with notable success, and it 
was Greek throughout. Nor was the “foolishness of 
preaching,” a retreat into obscurantism, seeing that 
the same hand wrote the solid argument of the 
Epistle to the Romans a year later. 

Paul was writing ironically to the pseudo-philos- 
ophical at Corinth, and was saying no more than 
that all subtlety of thought without the living Christ 
was futile. He did not mean that the cause of Christ 
despised the ready mind, or was advanced the 
better by the ignorant and unlearned. 


The same Paul had a second education at Gama- 
liel’s feet. His theory of revelation, his synthesis 
of the covenants, is the work of a Greek Jew. 
Thought trained in the schools of Tarsus solved 
the problem of the Testaments, and brought from 
out the stories of Judaism the wealth the Church 
could use. It was one of the great minds of all 
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time, I repeat, which was chosen to take the gospel 
to Jew, Greek and Roman. The modern world, in 
all that is best, is the heir of those same three 
civilizations, passed on and harmonized by Chris- 
tianity, and so there is a sense in which Paul was 
the first of the Western World. At any rate, he 
who performed this task of scholarship was no 
fugitive from learning. Evangelism was born in 
his scholarship and a Pauline Christianity preached 
in the modern world demands a Pauline zest for 
knowledge, and a Pauline determination to think. 
THE HOUR'S URGENCY 

Let us face then a new urgency. The very scien- 
tists today, having presented us with the means 
of universal suicide, have become eschatologists, 
and such an age is one which calls for clear and 
earnest tones. Anything can lie ahead—a Dark 
Age, mass destruction, a full tide of tyranny, a 
false millennium of deceptive peace. The century 
in its remaining decades will decide, and lies in 
desperate need. 

In one busy square of the little carpet town of 
Kidderminster stands Rowland Hill, lamenting the 
passing of penny postage. In the other stands 
Richard Baxter the preacher, who said, “I preach, 
as never sure to preach again, the message of a 
dying man to dying men.” The example is bitterly 
relevant today. 

And for whom? For us. The time is past when 
the task can be left to the few, trained and set 
apart for what we call the Christian ministry. All 
Christian men are called to the task, and Christian 
women too, and the duty to learn and think, to 
pray and understand, to work and testify, lies as 
heavily on the pew as it lies on the pulpit. 

“Three years to live,’ ran the headlines in 
London’s Daily Mail over the report of Churchill’s 
great oration. What if that somber word is literally 
true and man is determined to blast and shatter 
all his works and kind? What if Revelation Chapter 
Eight is a stark vision of fact? Our fervent prayer 
is for respite and for mercy, but when mankind at 
large stares into the dark in blank despair, dare we 
who know the light preach in other spirit than 
that of Richard Baxter? END 


OF ROSES AND FIELD MICE 
(Continued from page 14) 
Apparently not to save ourselves from choices. 


By choices do you mean personal moral responsi- 
bility ? 





Yes. 

Then we apparently agree that there are two 
orders of reality. One is that of atoms whose course 
is controlled by the laws of nature. The other is 
that of judging or free will and personal responsi- 
bility. 

You believe, then, that only the first of these 
two orders is the proper realm for scientific inves- 
tigation? 

I think the really great scientists are glad to 
acknowledge as much. 

I know that some of them have said so. 

The layman, I am afraid, believes that nothing 
is too hard for science. 

Very many people believe that. 

They are often unaware of the difficulties faced 
by science on problems long since thought to be 
settled. 

What do you mean? 

Well, on matter itself. The scientists are not sure 
whether to call it matter or to call it, as they say, 
“something else.” 

Naturally scientists do not like a mysterious uni- 
verse. None of us does. We want to discover the 
laws which govern things so that we shall under- 
stand the world. 

A worthly motive, certainly. It is true that scien- 
tists prefer not to accept anything as mere given 
fact and therefore are continually trying to reduce 
this “brute given” to the minimum. 

You mean they reduce the brute given to ele- 
ments and the elements to atoms and perhaps the 
atoms to positive and negative charges of elec- 
tricity? 

Yes. But such analysis turns matter into more 
and more featureless things until we threaten to 
have physical laws without having anything for 
them to apply to. 

Is that what you meant when you spoke of the 
unmeasurable element in music? 

Well, it would seem to apply to the physicist’s 
study of sound. He takes a noise, for instance, and 
reduces it to air waves. But the idea of “noise” 
continues rather steadily to disappear the more he 
works with it. 

Be more specific. 

The physicist and the physiologist think of what 
the layman calls noise as something like this: air 
waves traveling at a specified velocity, impinging 
on the ear drums, and entering the nerve cells of 
the brain. This means really that non-noisy events, 
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that is, air waves, outside the body impinge on 
non-noisy events in the ear and brain and cause the 
result we call noise. 

Where, then, do we have the notion of noise any- 
way? 

Well, noise in this case seems to be a factor 
added by the mind, that is, if we take the scientific 
explanation at what seems its face value. And if it 
is a factor added by the mind—not simply the 
brain—the mind must therefore be postulated, just 
as we postulated the mind earlier as the judging 
faculty. 

Is this what you mean by saying that matter 
is an unsettled issue in science today? 

Not exactly. Many physicists have simply agreed 
that until matter can be described their science is 
at something of a standstill. Some of them feel that 
the universe is more mysterious now than ever 
before. 

That, however, is perhaps only a temporary state 
of affairs. Science may be only re-orienting itself, 
struggling in the birth pangs of new basic prin- 
ciples that, when found, will explain great new 
areas of phenomena which we have not known be- 
fore, like the shift from Ptolemaic to Copernican 
astronomy. 

Yes, indeed. Then men will believe more than 
ever in science and feel that, given the proper 
amount of time, it can solve larger and larger units 
of matter until perhaps it shall finally be able to 
leave nothing unexplained. 

Things now unrelated or mysteriously related will 
become commonplace, such as the reason why the 
two of us sitting here composed of atoms made up 
almost entirely of space do not sink into the deck 
of the ship which itself is composed of atoms made 
up almost entirely of space. 

Thus more and more of the unknown will become 
the known. There will be less and less of given fact 
in the world. 

What do you mean by “given fact” ? 

Well, science has to begin somewhere. It must, 
for instance, assume the existence of matter before 
it can begin to formulate laws dealing with matter. 
But the genius of science gives it a natural op- 
position to assumptions. It wants to assume less 
and less, to know more and more. Thus, as we 
have said, it reduces elements to atoms and atoms 
to positive and negative charges of electricity, and 
so on. 

And in that way it drives step by step toward a 
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completely rational universe in which there is no 
such thing as “given fact”? 

That, however, may be a deceptive idea. 

Deceptive? 

Yes, though I do not mean to imply an irrational 
universe but only to suggest that idealism may be 
equally logical with science or materialism as an 
explanation of the universe. 

What do you mean? 

We have said that science is engaged in formu- 
lating what it calls “laws” about larger and larger 
units of matter. Oak, pine, hemlock, and maple are 
reduced to “tree.” The unique is turned into the 
average. Science is busy putting everything on its 
right shelf and into its right niche. 

That much is perfectly clear. 

But the success of this method requires the as- 
sumption of shelves and niches in which to put 
the objects. These are not created by science at all. 
They are “given.” The law which declares that 
bodies in motion tend to remain in motion until 
acted upon by some outside force is dependent on 
the fact that bodies in motion do indeed act in 
this way and is not at all a reason why they act 
in this way. 

You mean that “law” is a description rather than 
an explanation of how things act? 

Yes. In other words, laws are not at all ultimate 
explanations but only phenomenal and dependent 
accounts of what is; and matter, taking on actions 
in time and space, does not thereby carry with it 
any real explanation of its “why-ness.” 

You mean that “what is” is as mysterious, as re- 
ally unexplained, after the scientific explanation as 
it was before that explanation? 

I think we must make a clear distinction between 
science as a useful thing and science as a philo- 
sophical thing. No one doubts the practical values 
of science. It is only when science is assumed or 
declared to be what it is not that it becomes dan- 
gerous. 

You have spoken of “idealism.” What do you 
mean? 

I meant to have that word cover an explanation 
of things which begins with the ultimate. Only a 
very small part of a man’s life is lived “scienti- 
fically.” In only a small porticn do the atoms seem 
to move undeviatingly and apart from will and 
desire. 


You are inferring that desire presupposes some- 
(Continued on page 33, column 2) 
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By DR. PAUL WHITE 


= day,” I said, as a figure came 
through the doorway. 

Petro, the tall, broad shouldered African teacher 
and a renowned hunter, had no welcoming smile on 
his face. Rather there was an expression of deep 
anxiety. 

1 thumped him heartily on the back. 

“Hongo,” I laughed, “O chaser of lions, what is 
the news these days?” 

“Bwana,” he said, his voice coming slowly and 
haltingly, “it is I that am hunted. Behold . . .” and 
he coughed, short sharp coughs, his hand going to 
his chest, “behold, there is pain when I breath, 
there is great pain when I cough, and when you hit 
me, heh, Bwana, it hurt—just there.” His hand was 
placed tenderly over the region of his fifth rib. 

I sat him down on a three-legged stool, took out 
my stethoscope (which he was pleased to call my 
cihulicizizo), but before I even put it on his chest, 
his skin seemed literally on fire. As I listened, I 
heard the sound that you can produce by rubbing 
your fingers together, hard, close to your ear. 

Up went my eyebrows and Mwendwa, his wife, 
looked at me with a question in her eyes. 

“He has got pleurisy, a stabbing disease in very 
truth—is it not, Petro?” 

Dolefully her husband nodded his head. 

“Nasty business,” I said. “It kills people off 
by the score.” I saw anxiety flash into the girl’s 
eyes, and I went on... “until we had first the 
sulfa pills and, later, the medicine ‘penicillin.” 

The shadow of a smile came across Petro’s face. 

“Yoh, Bwana, behold, I suppose this means that 
you will have the joy of sticking sharp needles 
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into me.” 

“No,” I laughed, ‘“‘we keep all the blunt ones for 
you, Petro.” 

Mwendwa, an old girl of the Mission School and 
a trained teacher, spoke very seriously. 

“T cannot laugh when I think of the stabbing 
disease, Bwana. Too many of the folk in our tribe 
have died because of it. Too many of our folk still 
follow the ways of the witch doctor with his sharp- 
ened hedge-hog’s quill and with his lion’s fat oint- 
ment.” 

Petro nodded. 

“Behold, these are true words, and did I not hear 
today that Dawa the witch doctor has the stabbing 
disease as well.” 

“Hongo,” I said, “I have no joy in hearing that. 
Behold, I will write a letter. Perhaps we can help 
him, too.” 

Petro raised his eyebrows as I took a piece of 
paper and wrote in the local language . . . 

“Ku Dawa Muganga ya Ugogo: To Dawa, 
Witch Doctor of the Gogo Country. O Great One, 
greetings. I am well. I hope you are well but I hear 
news that you have the stabbing disease. A new 
and very strong medicine has come to our hospital 
for this trouble. One stab from a needle on three 
days and, behold, the trouble is beaten. I have with 
me in the village of Makali the motor car, should 
you wish to return with us that your trouble may 
be dealt with while it is still small. May you rest 
in peace.” 

I signed my name, folded the paper, put it in a 
split stick and gave it to a small boy with instruc- 
tions to deliver it to Dawa. 
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Our hospital was seven miles away. Mwendwa 
had gathered her things together, including the cot 
for the baby and a bundle of all sorts of things 
tied up in brightly printed cotton material. Petro 
was wrapped in a blanket and put comfortably in 


the back of the truck. 


It was a moonless night. I started the engine. 
We waved goodbye and drove carefully through the 
village, stopping outside the witch doctor’s house. 
A hyena gave an eerie howl as I stopped. The stars 
shone down from a clear sky and a fire burned 
brightly inside the house. 


“Hodi. May I come in?” I called, but there was 
no answering voice to bid me come in. 


An African woman came to the door and said, in 
a harsh voice. 


“Yakulema,”—he refuses. 


“Viswanu, all right, but should he care to taste 
the medicines of the hospital, we will be happy .. .” 

She interrupted. “We follow our own way, the 
custom of our tribe—you follow yours,” and she 
turned on her heel. 

As I got back into the car, Mwendwa said, 
“Hongo. Bwana, that is their way, the way that 
leads to death.” 

We drove on in silence for a while until before 
us loomed the dry bed of the river. 

“Grim place this, Mwendwa. It would be more 
than easy to bog down in this sand.” 

She nodded. “It was here, Bwana, that I first 
put my feet on the road that leads to life.” 

I changed to low gear. 

“Tell me about it, Mwendwa.” 

She shivered and spoke. 

“Among my relations one had died. Behold, 
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Bwana, as I saw them that night round the camp 
fire, my heart was full of the fear of death. I wrap- 
ped my blanket round my head but still there was 
fear, Bwana, great fear, and then I seemed to hear 
in my ear the words that I had heard at school.” 
The lights of the Girls’ School twinkled before us 
on a hill several miles away. She pointed to them 
with her chin. 

“Bwana, the words came into my heart. They 
were the words of Jesus Himself. Did He not say, 
‘I am the way, the truth and the life; no man comes 
to the Father but by me.’ Bwana, as I lay there in 
the dark, I spoke to Him and I said, ‘O Great One, 
I would come to the Father, will you not lead me?’ 
Behold, I knew in my heart that He would answer. 
So it was, Bwana, I went His way, and as I went, I 
read His Book, and then, behold, some words stuck 
in my mind. They were these, Bwana: ‘Truly, truly, 
he that hears my words and believes on Him that 
sent me has everlasting life.’ Bwana, as I read 
those words, I said to Him, ‘O Great One, have I 
not heard, have I not believed, am I not showing 
that this is true because I obey the words of this 
Book?’ Yoh, Bwana, then it was gone, that fear, 
for I knew that I had the Life that goes on and on.” 

Beside her I could see Petro with his hand tight 
on his chest and then a cough that he had been 
trying to keep quiet almost exploded. 

“Yoh, Bwana,” he said, “truly it is called the 
stabbing disease. The pain of it!” 

Ten minutes later, in the hospital, he lay propped 
up with pillows stuffed with dried grass. .I had a 
full syringe beside me. Blowing out the bubbles, 
I advanced towards him. 

“Truly, O hunter, this is the stabbing disease.” 

He set his teeth and closed his eyes. With a 
sudden quick movement I pushed the shining steel 
needle through his black skin and pushed home the 
plunger. The medicine was on its way to deal with 
those germs that could so easily have caused his 


death. 

I was swabbing his arm with a little bit of cotton 
wool when suddenly his eyes opened and his teeth 
unclenched. 

“Go on, Bwana, do it. Have I not been waiting? 
You know I have no joy in injections. Get it over!” 

“Heh,” I said, “it is done. The medicine is al- 
ready there.” 

“Yoh,” he said, “I felt nothing.” 

“Kumbe, I must be careful next time to get one 
of the blunt needles, one of those with a point like 
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a fish hook. You'll feel that all right!” 

There was a smile round his lips, a smile that 
grew as the days went by. Four days later his 
temperature was normal, his pain gone, and he 
was demanding more and more to eat—a sure sign, 
as | told Mwendwa, of improvement in the physical 
condition of any male. END 


—_— 


CHRISTIANITY—A DEFINITION 

(Continued from page 5) 
like it or not. It is rather to be compared 
with the husband-wife relationship—something we 
choose to enter into for ourselves. 

The conditions of entering this relationship are 
transparently clear in the New Testament. I, the 
individual, must confess myself to be the possessor 
of a self-centered, self-justifying nature (what the 
Bible calls “sin”) which has led me to do many 
things that were wrong, and leave undone many 
more that were right. I must accept Jesus Christ 
as God’s Son, the One who took a body like ours 
that He might suffer as Man the condemnation 
His own law imposed upon man, the self-centered 
rebel. | do this by thanking Him personally for 
dying for me, when He laid down His infinite life 
to take away for all men of all generations the 
penalty due to the human race on account of sin 
which fell on Him, the Creator. 

Then I must trust myself to Him as the One who 
rose from the dead, and is more alive today than 
any of our contemporaries. Submitting myself to 
Him for whatever He wants me to do will be the 
beginning of the biggest adventure I could ever 
know. There is no life more thrilling and more 
satisfying than the Christian life. Christ’s plan for 
us takes into account all the possibilities of our 
age, and the future is infinitely clearer to Him 
than any details of the late nineteenth century are 
to us! It is perfectly safe to trust Him. The corol- 
lary is true. None of us is safe until we do trust 
Him. 

This Christianity of the New Testament is not 
outworn and effete. It comes to us in our modern 
setting with an ageless challenge. It confronts us 
once more with the question that worried Pilate— 
“What then shall I do with Jesus, which is called 
the Christ?” What I do with Christ is what I do 
with Christianity. Por Christianity without a whole 
Christ, God and Man, Crucified and risen, able to 
save and able to keep, is meaningless. “What then 
shall I do with Jesus, which is called the Christ?” 
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The answer I| give determines the life I live, the 
death I die, and my destiny in the world to come. 
END 


OF ROSES AND FIELD MICE 
(Continued from page 29) 
thing to be desired. 

Yes. 

The atheist believes that God did not create 
man but that man created God. 

There is no doubt about the fact that even 
Christians hold a more or less anthropomorphic 
concept of God, but that is because no other con- 
cept is possible granted an infinite God and finite 
man. 

I can see that it would not help much to think 
of God as, say, infinite power, because in that 
case we simply turn our image from God as man 
to God as some sort of great machine. 

Yes, and even if we grant the atheist’s assump- 
tion that man created God, we are still faced with 
an unanswered question. 

What is that? 

The desire which made man act in that manner. 

Explain what you mean. 

Has nature so created man that his deepest de- 
sires are fixed in something which is not? 

What do you mean by “nature”? 

Well, we shall come to a very strange conclusion 
indeed if we decide that nature as I have used it 
means the atoms at work in a deterministic way, for 
then we should have to say that the impersonal 
atoms created in man a desire for a God who does 
not exist. That would force us to judge the atoms 
as rather devilish, wouldn’t it? 

Then I take it that instead of “nature” you mean 
to imply the antithesis that God has created man 
and put in him the desire for Himself? 

Yes, that to me is a more rational explanation. 

You believe that God ought to be recognized as 
“ultimate” in all our thinking about the universe. 

He must be if He is on the one hand the Creator 
of matter and on the other of our desire for Him. 
Science thus becomes not a thing-in-itself at all 
but a means of studying, both for practical use and 
also for our increasing admiration of God’s work- 
manship, the things which God has made. It be- 
comes something as we have said that is not 
inappropriately described as elegant. 

Even the atoms? 

The atoms or the stars. It makes no real differ- 
ence. END 
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i time this fall an Inter-Varsity staff member 
will probably visit your campus. That visit, and 
subsequent ones, may mean a great deal to you and 
to other students. But if you don’t understand 
what the staff member’s purpose is and how you 
can use him most effectively, you'll easily miss a 
great part of his potential help. 

What is an Inter-Varsity staff member? A man 
or woman, often recently through the educational 
mill, who knows and loves the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps more than anything else in the world he 
wants college students to come to know and love 
Him too. He is usually responsible for a number 
of colleges and universities—as many as twenty— 
and so he cannot spend a great deal of time at any 
one of them. But as he goes from campus to campus 
he has fellowship with students around the One 
whom both have come to love. 

Don’t think that your staff member will have all 
the answers. He won't. But he knows what it is 
to be a student, to be away from home, to earn your 
own money to get an education, to stay up late at 
night to finish a term paper. And he knows what 
it is to talk with students who want to know whether 
the Bible is a reliable book or not. 

And he is convinced that the Bible is reliable, 
that the answers to questions he doesn’t know are 
to be found in the Bible. And so his fellowship with 
you as a student, and with your friends, can be most 
helpful. 

A staff member is a sympathetic listener—one 
who visits your campus only occasionally, but who 
wents to share your plans and difficulties. His 
interest in you will be personal and you can trust 
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by Bertil Peterson 


him to keep confidences. He doesn’t go about from 
campus to campus relaving problems; instead he 
is interested in presenting Jesus Christ. Since he 
is a bit more mature than you, and has had experi- 
ence in coping with various problems common to 
students everywhere, he may have answers to some 
of your questions. 

Your staff member doesn’t want to tell you just 
what to do on campus. But he does want to share 
certain principles with you which have grown out 
of his own experience as a student, Inter-Varsity’s 
experience throughout the country, and his own 
observation of how God has worked elsewhere. 

As an outsider coming into a situation to which 
he is not exposed day after day, your staff member 
is likely to have a certain objectivity in viewing 
your Inter-Varsity group and its impact on campus. 
Other groups with which he is familiar in similar 
circumstances also lend perspective to his counsel. 
For these reasons your staff member may be able to 
see signs of progress or regress much better than 
you or even the officers of your Inter-Varsity group 
are able to see them. 

Therefore it is helpful if an executive meeting 
is called at the very outset of your staff member’s 
visit. This meeting will provide opportunity for 
the various officers to tell him about their goals, 
the activities and status quo of the group. At 
this same time you can ask him to make any ap- 
praisals you desire during his visit, suggest any 
students you'd like him to see, arrange for any 
meetings you'd like him to attend. After this meet- 
ing he'll be much better prepared to help you on 
campus. Then at the end of his visit he'll want to 
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meet with you again, and it will be to your advan- 
tage to learn what suggestions he will make after 
observing things in action. And these meetings will 
lay foundations for praying together for your needs, 
especially as he remembers you after leaving the 
campus. 

Of course your staff member will want to get to 
know the students in your group. There are many 
ways in which you can help him in this. Don’t 
forget that some students (especially those who 
are not yet Christians) are often on the defensive 
against “professional Christian workers.” An_in- 
vitation to such a student to have dinner with you 
and the staff member will probably be conducive to 
breaking down barriers. Food and fellowship seem 
to mix well. The staff member will take care of his 
own expenses for meals—‘going dutch” is staff 
tradition. He'll also pay for his own room, al- 
though in some situations you'll find that there’s 
an advantage to putting him up in a spare bed in 
the dorm or fraternity house. 

You can also go with the staff member to visit 
the student in his room. Once such a student finds 
out that the staff member is human, conversations 
will usually develop much more easily in later visits. 
And a real friendship with eternal results may 
develop. 

The staff member will want to spend time with 
the leaders of your group and with those who are 
active. Because his visit is often short, much time 
may be lost in making arrangements for visits with 
these students. You can make his visit much more 
effective by working out an appointment sheet for 
him. But such appointments are best for the leaders 
and older students—don't press the hesitant to sign 
up. It will be better for the staff member to see 
these students informally. 

Maybe you lead a Bible study in your dorm. If 
so, perhaps it would be a welcome break in pace to 
have your staff member lead a discussion on the 
subject “What is a Christian?” You could invite 
other students in ahead of time, telling them that 
you will be having a friend visit you who works 
with a college Christian organization. Then when 
the time comes you can knock on doors. And of 
course a poster—“Discussion: What is a Christian? 
Room 207 at 10 p.m.”’—usually brings results when 
posted on the dorm bulletin board. 

If you live in a fraternity or sorority house, your 
staff member can lead a discussion or speak at a 
fireside. Or maybe some friend who lives in a house 
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can arrange for the staff member to speak. Most 
houses are happy to have the representative of a 
student organization speak, and students today are 
universally interested in religion—especially if it’s 
a discussion rather than a sermon. 

On a later visit the staff member might spend 
an hour each day with students in your Inter-Var- 
sity group discussing problems in the Christian life 
or witnessing to non-Christian friends. Expect your 
staff member to be able to help you explain the 
basic things a non-Christian must know in order to 
put his trust in Jesus Christ. And he'll also be 
able to help you with that friend who recently be- 
came a Christian. 

You might want to make an appointment for your 
staff member to explain Inter-Varsity to the dean 
of your college, or to talk with leaders of other 
religious groups, or local pastors. Many people in 
positions of responsibility do not fully understand 
Inter-Varsity, and your staff member is in a posi- 





tion to answer questions and explain purposes, 
activities and other details. Such visits can be very 
valuable to Inter-Varsity and to the students. 

Your staff member is completely at your disposal 
when he visits your campus. You and your plans 
come first. He doesn’t expect (or want) you to 
neglect your own studies and work while he is on 
your campus; however, when you are free he wants 
to spend that time with you. 

Before he comes he'll let you know when he will 
arrive. He'll appreciate it (especially on an initial 
visit) if you can meet him at the train station. 
But if you can’t don’t worry—he'll find his way 
to the place he is to stay or to the pre-arranged 
meeting place. If you can arrange a place for him 
to stay (preferably with some student) he'll be glad 
for your help. But if housing on your campus is 
tight and you can’t do anything about this don’t 
be concerned, for he'll get a room in the “Y” or 
some local hotel. And as was pointed out pre- 
viously, he'll take care of his own expenses. 

You can have fellowship with your staff member. 
He is ready to discuss the problems of maintaining 
a Christian witness on a college campus with you. 
He does not, nor can he, do your work for you. 
But his advice and praying can be a help—and he 
wants to see the day come when a solid group of 
Christians are maintaining a Christian witness on 
your campus and in your community, regardless of 
whether a staff member ever visits your school or 
not. END 
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EDITOR'S LETTER 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


ing, from M.1.T.). Formerly chemical engineer with 

Standard Oil. At present 1vcF Regional Secretary 

for Middle Atlantic States. 

KenNnETH N. Kantzer, Ph.D. (Theology, from 
Harvard). Just completing a year’s study in Ger- 
many. Chairman of Bible and Philosophy Depart- 
ment, Wheaton College. 

PauL E. Littie, in charge of 1vcF work with 
students in the U.S. from overseas. 

DonaLp C. Masters, Ph.D. (History, from Ox- 
ford). Professor of history at Bishop’s U., Quebec. 

Jean MicHENER (Art, graduate of Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art). At present a free-lance 
artist, illustrating and designing for various national 
magazines, packaging corporations, etc. 

Francis R. STEELE, Ph.D. (Semitics, from U. of 
Pennsylvania). Formerly Associate Curator, Baby- 
lonian Section, of the University Museum. At pres- 
ent Home Director of the North Africa Mission. 

WiLBer SUTHERLAND, General Secretary of IvcF, 
Canada. 

Eucene M. Tuomas, Staff and Student Work 
Secretary of ivcr, U.S.A. Also 1vcF Regional Secre- 
tary for Rocky Mountain States. 

We welcome this new group of Consulting Edi- 
tors, trusting that future issues of His will reflect 
their breadth of knowledge and experience. 

At the same time we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to those who have thus served in the past. 

* * * 

The second innovation in this issue of His is the 
new section bound into the center of the magazine. 

One. problem for a magazine of limited circula- 
tion is that printing deadlines must be so far in ad- 
vance of publication that any attempt to give cur- 
rent information is unsuccessful. By typing such a 
section as this just prior to presswork (a possible 
procedure with the offset printing method), we have 
gained several weeks. We trust that this will show 
up in the relevance of Trend of Thought and World 
in Transit. 

Lois Thiessen, who writes World in Transit, is 
the editor of 1vcF’s Mandate, missionary periodical. 
Miss Thiessen also assisted her father, John Cald- 
well Thiessen, in preparing the recently published 
A Survey of World Missions (Inter-Varsity Press, 
$5.95 at your favorite bookstore). 


* * * 


We have already put our Consulting Editors to 
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work. 

The cover design for this issue of His is by Jean 
Michener, artist and Consulting Editor. The old 
star map is in contrast to the modern star photo- 
graph from Chicago University’s Yerkes Observa- 
tory which illustrates “Man in This Universe.” 

But whether in King David’s 10th century B.C. 
or in the map maker’s 17th century A.D.—or in the 
expanded universe of our own 20th century—the 
wonder is that God the Creator would be concerned 
with man, “a speck on a speck.” 

* * * 

Speaking of His covers, some readers have been 
very enthusiastic about the occasional non-photo- 
graphic type of cover (December, 1954’s “‘checker- 
board,” March, 1955’s lineup of titles; April, 1955’s 
Resurrection illustration). 

Others have been pained over the lack of a “nice 
picture” and have rather triumphantly given LiFe 
and TIME as examples of successful magazines 
which never vary their cover formats. 

The His Editor suspects, however, that the reason 
these magazines don’t vary their covers is that they 
depend heavily on newsstand sales—a LIFE rule is 
that a cover photograph must be understandable at 
a distance of 20 feet. 

Since His does not sell many copies on news- 
stands, we prefer to follow FortTuNe’s example 
(which is in the Time-Lire family) and vary our 
covers. 

We invite Christian artists to submit sketches 
for possible His covers. One color in addition to 
black may be used. Sketches which are acceptable 
from an art standpoint and which fit into our future 
publishing plans will be returned to the artist for 
final art work. Of course an honorarium will be 
given. 

If you are in the field of art (as a profession) 
and desire suggestions as to cover themes, please 
write to the Editor. The Container Corporation of 
America series, “Great Ideas of Western Man,” may 
give you an idea of what is possible in a His cover. 

Quotations from the Bible or from the Reformers, 
themes such as Justification by Faith, the Incarna- 


tion (Christmas) and Resurrection (Easter), Bibli- . 


cal incidents, the Early Church: surely there is no 
lack of material for such an undertaking. That 
which will bring it to life is a desire that it shall 
not be for the glory of the artist, but for the glory 
of God. 


The Editor of His 
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meditate on the nature of the two animals in wv. 4, 5, what can I learn about 
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10:2-4. (4) Cp. the attitude of the “daughters of Zion” with I Samuel 16:7. 
(5) Notice the purpose of God’s judgment in 4:4. Must God deal in like 


manner with me in order to fulfill His purpose in my life? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4 


ISAIAH 5 (1) In the parable told by God, why is He justified in destroying 
the vineyard as He did? (2) How has God treated the “house of Israel” 
thus far? Cp. Psalm 78. (3) How does God describe their reaction in this 
chapter? See vv. 7, 11, 12, 18. Note especially how far they had gone in 
perverting God’s standards (vv. 20-24). What has been my response to God's 
(4) Notice vv. 26-30. What does God say He will 


use to judge rebellious Judah? What can I learn from this concerning gov- 


gardening in my life? 


ernments today? Cp. Romans 13:1-7. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5 


ISAIAH 6 (1) This chapter is a record of God’s call to Isaiah. What are the 
(2) Why did Isaiah 


have such a sense of being completely undone? See wv. 1-4. Was this ex- 


progressive steps in that call? See vv. 1, 5, 7, 8, 9. 


perience necessary for him to be useful to God? Cp. with II Cor. 1:8, 9. 
(3) Have I heard God’s call to meet a particular need in His world mission 
as Isaiah did in v. 8? If not, what may be hindering my hearing (vv. 5-7) ? 
(4) Notice Isaiah’s message is primarily to be that of judgment because of 
Israel’s years of rebellion; but what is the glimpse of hope? Cp. v. 12 with 


Rom. 11:25ff. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6 

ISAIAH 7 (1) Read II Kings 16 to see the character of King Ahaz. (2) 
Though God promises Ahaz he need not fear Syria or Ephraim, what does 
He warn should be his real fear in v. 17? (3) It was to the king of Assyria 
that Ahaz turned for help instead of to the living God. How often do I seek 
help from sources forbidden by God? Cp. Matt. 6:19-21. (4) What was to 
be the sign (v. 14) to Ahaz? Whether or not this had immediate fulfillment, 
(5) Although God 


promises a Deliverer, what is to be the judgment (vv. 18-25) upon Judah 


see Matt. 1:21-23 for the eternal fulfillment to all men. 
for her disobedience? Do I consider it a light thing when I disobey God? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7 


ISAIAH 8 (1) Isaiah’s prophecy against Syria and Samaria is summed up in 
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25:9, 26:1, 27:1, 2, 12, 13). Cp. with I Thess. 5:1-8. (2) From the picture 
of God caring for His vineyard, Israel (vv. 2-9), what can I learn about 
His care for the Church today? My own life? Cp. I Peter 1:3-9. Note, 
the animals in v. 1 are the three earthly enemies of Israel: Assyria, Baby- 


lonia, and Egypt. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 24 
ISAIAH 28 Now the prophet again turns to the immediate situation with 
a series of addresses all beginning with the word “Woe.” (1) What was 
the contemptuous reply (vv. 9, 10) of the religious leaders to the prophet’s 
message of doom against Ephraim? What were the causes of their antagon- 
ism (vv. 7, 12, 14, 15)? Should I be dismayed at similar reactions when 
witnessing to Christ today? (2) To whom is the prophet referring in v. 16? 
Cp. I Peter 2:6. Have I believed in him? 


from Isaiah’s parable of the farmer. (vv. 23-29)? Cp. Romans 8:28-30. 


(3) What comfort can I gain 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25 

ISAIAH 29 (1) Why does God speak woe to Jerusalem (Ariel) (vv. 13, 15, 
16)? What might I do differently today if I remember that God is aware 
of every thought and action? (2) How does v. 8 describe much of the 
emphasis and life on my campus? Cp, James 4:13-15. (3) What is one of 
the immediate results of a heart opposed to God (vv. 9-12)? What does 
this teach me is imperative if I will profit from my Quiet Time this morn- 
ing. Cp. II Cor. 3:14-18. Have I asked for His presence that I might under- 


stand today? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 

ISAIAH 30 (1) Notice wv. 1, 2. Have I asked God’s guidance in choosing my 
major? In planning my schedule this semester? (2) As in v. 10 how often 
have I heard the truth twisted to fit some scheme? How often have I done 
it to soothe my conscience? (3) On what conditions can I claim v. 21 as 


God’s promise to guide my life steps aright? Cp. Prov. 3:5 and 6. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27 

ISAIAH 31 (1) What was Jerusalem relying upon in the face of an inter- 
national crisis (v. 1)? Where did God want their trust to be (vv. 1, 6)? 
What did God find it necessary to do to bring them to such trust (vv. 2, 3)? 


Must God bring disaster to my life before I learn to trust Him? (2) As I 
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(2) How 


has his relation to God changed (v. 1)? (3) Can I claim as my own ex- 


the day of judgment. It is also a picture of the believer today. 


perience the words of v. 2? (4) See I Peter 2:2 for the way a Christian 


? 


daily draws “water from the wells of salvation.” Is that why I am studying 
this passage today? (5) What is the inevitable result of such a life (vv. 
4-6)? May I take time right now to praise God for who He is. May it be 


my prayer that today I will declare His works by my life and words. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12 

ISAIAH 13 (1) This chapter begins a series of prophecies against individual 
foreign nations. Notice how Babylon seems to be the center of world power 
and is symbolic of the final judgment in Revelation 18. (2) Whom does 
Isaiah see as the One calling forth and executing the judgment (v. 3)? 
(3) Why is Babylon to be judged (v. 11)? Cp. Proverbs 6:16, 17; Luke 
14:11. (4) Do I find this sin in my life? What should be my reaction 
when God’s judgment is so severe? Cp. Phil. 2:3ff. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13 
ISAIAH 14 (1) The God of judgment is also the God of mercy. What was 


another purpose (vv. 1-3) of God in judging Babylon? What comfort can’ 


I derive from this (John 16:33)? (2) In what sense can the king of Baby- 
lon (vv. 12-14) be taken as a picture of Satan? Cp. II Thess. 2:4. Is there 
any such spirit in my heart? (3) What can be my confidence (vv. 24-27) 


in the face of present world tensions? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 


ISAIAH 15, 16 (1) The prophecy of judgment against Moab. Notice the 
true spirit of the prophet in 15:5. Is this my spirit in witnessing against 
evil in my college or do I speak in bitterness? (2) What hope does God 
give this foreign country (16:1-5)? Yet, what does God indicate will be 
their response (vv. 6-12)? Their ultimate end (v. 14)? Have I let pride 


in my life keep me from what God would have me do? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 


ISAIAH 17, 18 (1) Northern Israel had made alliance with Damascus to 
protect herself against Assyria. What had this caused her to do (17:10)? 
Cp. Psalm 44:1-3 to see where their strength had originally been. What 


does God warn will be the result of such an attitude (17:11)? Do I resort 


+ 
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to my own devices instead of trusting God? Cp. Gal. 3:2, 3; Col. 2:6. 
(2) Seeing the Ethiopian ambassadors at the court of Judah (18:1, 2), 
Isaiah prophesies God’s attitude toward their scheming to save themselves 
(18:4-6). (3) When it seems as though God has forgotten, do I have the 


confidence expressed in Psalm 2:1-5? 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16 


ISAIAH 19 (1) Notice how God shall spiritually (vv. 1, 3), politically 
(vv. 2, 4, 11, 13), and economically (vv. 5-10, 15) destroy the power of 
Egypt. Do I really believe the nations today are under God’s power? What 
about my own life? Cp. Luke 12:15-21. (2) Notice how Egypt’s response 
to God’s judgment differs from the other nations mentioned in previous 


chapters (vv. 19-22). 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17 


ISAIAH 20, 21 (1) What did God say would be the outcome (20:4-6) of 
political intrigue with Ethiopia and Egypt? (2) How much easier it would 
have been for Isaiah to go along with the political leaders, or just keep 
silent. Do I just go along with the crowd in the dorm? Cp. Matt. 5:14-16. 
(3) How does the attitude of the nations in 21:2, 5 differ from Isaiah’s 
(vv. 3, 4) as he foretells their doom? May I pray for Isaiah’s tenderness 


in the face of similar attitudes on campus today? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18 


ISAIAH 22 (1) The “valley of vision” refers to Jerusalem. Notice the des- 
perate attempts (vv. 9-lla) to defend themselves against the enemy. But 
what was the one source of help to which they failed to turn (v. 11b)? 
What was the result (v. 14)? What should have been their first thought 
(Matt. 6:33)? (2) How does the attitude expressed in v. 13 differ from 
that in Matt. 6:34? Which attitude is characteristic of my life? (3) Notice 
how the repetition of the word “I” indicates the one really bringing all 


these things to pass. Do I believe that is true in my life? Cp. John 15:16. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 

Why does 
God find it necessary to judge her (v. 9)? How can I combat such an atti- 
tude in my life (I Peter 5:5, 6)? (2) What shall be the final end of Tyre 


(vv. 17, 18)? Note that commercial cities were often compared to harlots: 


ISAIAH 23 (1) What sort of city was Tyre (vv. 3, 7, 8, 11)? 
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Dear His Reader, 


I; you have read His in the past, you will probably 
notice two changes in this issue. 

First is the list of Consulting Editors on the mast- 
head to the right. Many who previously served 
faithfully have moved to distant places or have 
become so engrossed professionally that they could 
not continue their splendid help. Accordingly, 
changes have been made. 

Here is a list of the new group of consulting 
editors, with an item or two of information about 
each. 

Betsy ANCKER, Ph.D. (Physics, from Tuebingen 
U., Germany). At present ivcF staff member in 
California. 

Mary Beaton (Psychology, in which she has 
completed much of the work toward her doctorate). 
At present IvcF staff member in Ohio. 

Paut BeckwitH (Music; Editor of vcr Hymns). 
At present engaged in Bible teaching and Christian 
musical ministry in various parts of the U.s. 

Marjorie Davis (Nursing-Neurology; formerly 
Instructor in Department of Nursing, Columbia U. 
Medical Center). At present Nurses Christian Fel- 
lowship staff member in East Central States. 

Joun J. Fisher, Ph.D. (Philosophy, from U. of 
Pennsylvania). At present teaching in philosophy 
department at Temple U. 

ArTHuR F. Guasser, B.D. (Missions and theol- 
ogy). Formerly missionary in China, professor of 
missions at Columbia Bible College. At present 
Assistant Home Director of the China Inland Mis- 
sion for the U.S. and Canada. 

CHarLes FE. HuMMEL, M.S. (Chemical engineer- 

(Continued on page 36, column 1) 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Inter-Varsity’s month-long Missionary Train- 
ing camp at Cedar Campus (Upper Michigan) was 
attended by about 30 students, mostly graduates. 
Many requests for help in their services were re- 
ceived from churches in neighboring communities; 
these were answered by five teams that went out 
each week-end. Missionary speakers from all parts 
of the world were at the camp directed by David H. 
Adeney, including Florence Beabout, Raymond 
Buker, Muriel Clemenger, Arthur Glasser, Lon 
Hitchcock, John Holmes, Kenneth Hood, L. L. King, 
H. Wilbert Norton, Kenneth Pike and Harry Stam. 

Graduates who have moved to a location different 
from that of student days are urged to contact the 
IVCF Regional Secretary in their new region. They will 
then be notified of graduate activities including student 
conferences where they may be of service. A postcard 
may be addressed to Regional Secretary for (give name 
of State), in care of IVCF, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 


10. Similar information will be appreciated by IVCF, 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. 


The fall Southeastern F.M.F. Conference will 
be held October 14-16 at Lake Louise Conference 
Grounds, Toccoa, Georgia, according to David A. 
Frazier, Chairman of the Committee. All students 
are invited — Registrations may be sent to Mr. 
Frazier at Toccoa Falls Institute. 

Students interested in practicing their second lan- 


return postage guaranteed 


guage and learning about Inter-Varsity work abroad at 
the same time are invited to subscribe to the student 
magazines Avance (Spanish), Certezze (Italian), Chan- 
tiers (French), and Unser Auftrag (German). These are 
obtainable by subscription from IFES, Room 1420, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. ; 


‘HIS Placement 


Academic Dean for evangelical Christian liberal 
arts college in Midwest. Doctoral degree necessary. 
Inquiries invited to Box 0-1, His Placement, 1444 
North Astor, Chicago 10. 

Government Medical School being started in Suma- 
tera, Indonesia requires teaching staff. Also exist- 
ing college and agricultural school need teachers in 
math, science, English, linguistics. Qualifications 
in specialized fields required. Our correspondent 
adds: “I will be very happy if any new teachers are 
qualified in the area of love for the Lord and their 
neighbor as well.” For information consult Indo- 
nesian Embassy, Washington, D. C. No reference to 
this notice is necessary. 

A catalog of Inter-Varsity Press publications will 
soon be published. For your copy, send a postcard 
requesting the new catalog to Paul Carlson, Publication 
Sales Manager, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, or lan 
Munday, Business Manager, 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. 
Items for this column are welcome and should be 
addressed to His Campus News at the Chicago ad- 
dress noted above. 








